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Sweet Music 
Sirs: 

The May Issue of RecrEaATION—Mu- 
sic Is Recreation—is GREAT... I 
would like extra copies for an Ashland 
College music course. 


Harotp McCuen, Mansfield, Ohio. 


* * 


Your May Issue was excellent and I 
like your idea of a supplement on per- 
forming arts. This, unfortunately, is 
one of the weakest areas of our program 
and I hope to be able to spend more 
time in this area... . 

Gorvon Jaecer, Director, Recrea- 

tion Department, Merrill Public 

Schools, Merrill, Wisconsin. 

* ¥ * 

Please congratulate Mrs. Miriam R. 
Ephraim on her fine editorial, “The Pie 
Plate of Reality” in the May Issue. 

Laura Kuinc, Founder-Director,Com- 

munity and Allied Arts League, 

Washington, D.C. 

* * * ¥* 

Music Is Recreation . . . a truly ex- 
cellent presentation—good content, out- 
standing format, and, all in all, just the 
greatest. 

W. H. Saumarp, Executive Director 

of Program, Recreation Department, 

Oakland, California. 


* ¥ * * 


RECREATION has always been an in- 
teresting magazine ... [it] continues to 
improve with age. 

GLADYS ARTHUR, Lynchburg, Va. 


* * * * 


... All of us in the [Los Angeles] 
Department [of Recreation and Parks] 
were delighted with the way you used 
our pictures and copy on Summer Mat- 
inees (April). You certainly made the 
most of all the material we sent you and 
it was a pleasure to see it so organized 


Maxine McSweeney, Senior Recrea- 

tion Director, Department of Parks 

and Recreation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
* * * * 

So many thanks for the wonderfully 
interpreted article in your April Issue 
on the Youth Tennis Foundation. I 
know that our board of directors will all 
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LETTERS 


Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel- 
come. — The Editors. 


want to read this and pass it along to 
their friends. I wonder whether it 
would be possible to have thirty extra 
copies? 
L, RosentHAL, Executive 
Secretary, Youth Tennis Foundation 
of Northern California, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
* * * * 


. I think [RECREATION Magazine] is 
being improved by leaps and bounds. 
Among the qualities | am most im- 
pressed by are: 

e The modern outlook on develop- 
ments in the field. 

e The recognition that recreation in- 
volves more than the National Recrea- 
tion Association, our own local depart- 
ment activities, etcetera (don’t take this 
wrong!) We’ve finally recognized the 
broad scope of people’s recreation, 
don’t you think? 

e The imaginative style and format. 
It’s eye-catching, well-edited, beauti- 
fully framed. 

e The photos and art work are excel- 
lent. 

In short, I think you and the NRA 
are to be congratulated for a topnotch 
professional magazine. 

Donato F. Sinn, Superintendent, 

Recreation and Park Board, Flint, 

Michigan. 

* * 

. The “new face” of RECREATION 
Magazine i is excellent. All of us in the 
field are quite impressed with the high 
quality of articles now published. The 
analysis of the White House Conference 
on Aging (February) was excellent. 

Lucas, Instructor in Recrea- 

tion for the Aged, Ill, and Handi- 

capped, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, New York City. 

* * 

I have read with considerable inter- 
est the articles on church recreation 
which have appeared during recent 
months. This is certainly a rapidly 
growing field which I feel is making a 
worthy impression in many communi- 
ties. 

R. E. FAKKEMA, Associate Professor, 

Department of Christian Education, 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, S.C. 
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Splash Parties 


* No more olive green park benches for 
St. Petersburg, Florida. New colors— 
sunshine yellow, gulf blue, sandrift 
brown, bay green, and ocean coral— 
are adding exotic patches amid the 
greenery. This paint-the-town-pastel 
revamping is part of a project of the 
Suncoast Advertising Club to alter the 
face of St. Petersburg. 


° If the playground equipment at 
Alaska’s Elmendorf Air Force base is 
splashy bright, it’s because the teen- 
agers—forty of them—organized a 
paint-up project. The swings, slides, 
teeters got a face lifting. Recreation 
Director Gerald Pelton reports, “We 
estimated fifty gallons of paint on the 
equipment and twenty-five gallons on 
the painters.” 


* Meet the lady who splashed flowers 
along New York City’s Park Avenue. 
Mrs. Albert Lasker started a colorful 
series of flower beds at her own ex- 
pense on four Park Avenue blocks; 
then, with the city’s permission, ex- 
tended planting to twenty-two blocks. 
Finally the city voted to take over the 
project and spread it to other avenues, 
using concrete tubs of colorful plant- 
ings along sidewalks where necessary. 
\ number of private participants also 
make contributions. The City Gardens 
Club has presented its first citation to 
Mrs. Lasker for her green-thumb activi- 
ties on Park Avenue. Mrs, Lasker gave 
the city another $17,000 this spring to 
extend the plantings another mile along 
the avenue. 

In addition, the new magnolia trees 


in front of the main building of the 


At the National Recreation Association Mid-South District 
Conference held in Lexington, Kentucky, this group gath- 
ered to discuss the first session, “Strengthening the State 
Recreation Society.” From left to right, John Gettler, rec- 
reation and parks director, Lexington; Temple Jarrell, NRA 
district representative; Virginia Gregory, assistant director, 
North Carolina State Recreation Commission; Stanley Coul- 
ling, executive director, Oglebay Institute, Wheeling, W.Va.; 
and Robert Coady, Cincinnati Recreation Commission. 
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NOTEBOOK 


New York Public Library were bought 
with money that passersby tossed into 


a pool set up there last year as part of 
a Japanese Garden display. Collection 
totalled $537.55. This year Italian 
gardens are on display—with an invit- 
ing pool. 


Youth Camp 


New York State’s first youth camp 
was chartered recently. Construction 
will get under way this spring near 
Salamanca. Boys admitted to this 
center will work in state reforestation 
areas, receive vocational and academic 
remedial instruction and 
Only boys referred by 


training, 
counseling. 
social agencies with the consent of the 
parents will be admitted. 


Wildwood Recruitment 

In Wildwood, New Jersey, this 
year’s high-school graduating class, in 
both Wildwood High School and Wild- 
wood Catholic High School, was given 
a -preview of recreation as a career. 
Charles Julian, director of recreation 
in Wildwood, sent his own publicity 
letter and a The Future is Yours pam- 
phlet published by the National Recrea- 
tion Association to each of the 150 
seniors. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Lou Evans, who retired as Seattle, 
Washington, Park Department play- 
field director last year, received the Pop 
Warner Award recognizing his years of 
service to America’s youth. Since his 
retirement, Lou has continued to help 
supervise Little League football and 
baseball, softball, and many other ath- 
letic programs. 


Richard H. Pough of Pelham, New 
York, one of the nation’s leading con- 
servationists, recently received the 
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Frances K. Hutchinson Medal for serv- 


ice in conservation at a dinner of the 
Garden Club of America held in New 
York City. 
recently Mr. Pough “has been the leader 
in the fight to preserve the few remain- 


The citation states that most 


ing natural areas throughout the coun- 
try, by setting them aside in perpetuity, 
as living museums of our natural his- 
He is probably most 
familiar for his planning and supervis- 
ing of the Hall of North American For- 
ests at the American Museum of Na- 
tural History in New York City. These 
dioramas were done when Mr. Pough 
was chairman of the museum’s Depart- 
ment of Conservation and General Ecol- 
ogy. The exhibit, which opened on May 
14, 1958, is viewed by 1,750,000 people 
annually, 


tory heritage.” 


Mrs. John N. Dill, Yonkers, New 
York. educator, was named Citizen of 
the Year by the Citywide Brotherhood 
Committee of the B’nai B'rith during 
its Brotherhood Week observances. Mrs. 
Dill has served as Yonkers sponsor of 
the National Recreation Association. 


Four veteran recreation leaders who 
have retired within the past year re- 
ceived awards of recognition at the re- 
cent National Recreation Association 
Pacific Northwest District Conference 
held in Tacoma, Washington. These 


Sculptured Raintree Fountain in Ster- 
ling Forest Gardens near Tuxedo, New 
York, depicts the legendary Raintree, 
for centuries a symbol of good luck. 
Viggo Rambusch was the designer- 
sculptor. For more on Sterling Forest 
see front cover and “On the Cover.” 
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Carving totem poles was part of Indian 
crafts practised by youngsters in Li- 
vonia, Michigan. One totem pole was 
turned into this decorative signpost. 


four represent a total of 129 years of 
service in the parks and recreation 
movement: Mrs. Marjorie Milne and 
Phil Stroyan of Vancouver, British 
Columbia; S. G. Witter of Spokane, 
and Ben Evans of Seattle. 

During the conference Marshal 
Smith, supervisor of Community Cen- 
tres and Playgrounds for the Board of 
Parks and Public Recreation in Van- 
couver was chosen chairman-elect of the 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Committee 
and will automatically become chair- 
man for the 1962-63 year. This marks 
the first time that someone outside of 
the United States has been elected chair- 
man of any NRA district advisory com- 
mittee. The Pacific Northwest District 
includes Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Wash- 
ington and the Canadian provinces of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and British Co- 
lumbia. District representative for this 
is Charles H. Odegaard. 

Chief Longhorn and Princess Leader of 
Recreation have new feathers in their 
caps. These two new members of the 
Poto Indian Tribe are better known as 
Bob Shipp, Southwest District repre- 
sentative of the NRA and Virginia 
Musselman, director of the NRA Pro- 
gram Service. The induction occurred 
during the Southwest District Confer- 
ence in Tulsa, Oklahoma, where a buf- 
falo barbeque and Indian powwow (real 
buffalo and genuine Indians) were 
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among the special events. Princess Vir- 
ginia then proceeded to the Pacific 
Northwest District Conference in Ta- 
coma, where she received a Pacific 
Coast totem pole and a scale model of 
the Boeing Bomarc 1M-99 Interconti- 
nental Missile. 


Mrs. David K. Spofford of Pittsfield, 


Massachusetts, was elected national 


president of Girls Club of America at 
the organization’s sixteenth annual 
conference in New York City. Other 
officers chosen for one-year terms were: 
Mrs. W. R. Bovard 2nd of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, vice-president, and Mrs. 
James J. Kerrigan of New York, re- 
elected secretary. 

The theme of the conference, “Key 
to Total Fitness,” was well carried out 
by speakers and discussion groups. 
Among the speakers were Dr. David 
Abrahamsen on “Emotional Keys to 
Mental Fitness,” and Jay B. Nash on 
“Physical Keys to Social Fitness.” 


STATE SOCIETIES 


FLORIDA 

New president of the six-hundred- 
member Florida Recreation Association 
is Roy E. Leilich, chairman of the rec- 
reation curriculum at the University of 
Florida. Other officers, elected at the 
recent state conference, are: President- 
Elect, Denson H. Hambleton of Hia- 
leah; Secretary, Madge Williams, Jack- 
sonville; Treasurer, Betty Palmer, Tal- 
lahassee; District Vice-Presidents, W al- 
ter Edge, Port Malabar; Donn James. 
Quincy; Sandy DeSandro, Fernandina 
Beach, Don Donnelly, St. Petersburg. 
and Mrs. Jeanette Hunt, Coral Gables. 


ILLINOIS 

The Joint Annual Conference of the 
Illinois Association of Park Districts 
and the Illinois Recreation Association 
will be in Springfield, October 11-13 
—the week following the 43rd Nationa! 
Recreation Congress in Detroit, Octo- 
ber 1-6. This year’s conference theme: 
“A Better Tomorrow Through Parks 
and Recreation.” 


New York 

Newly elected officials of the New 
York State Recreation Society installed 
at the recent state conference in Syra- 
cuse are, left to right (in photo top cen- 
ter): Joseph Caverly, Rochester, mem- 
ber of executive committee; Treasurer, 
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Gordon Perry, Irondequoit; Al Cukier- 
ski, Garden City, and Joseph Curtis, 
White Plains, both executive commit- 
tee; Vice-President, William Foley, 
Scarsdale; and President, Ralph Dami- 
ano, Rye. Not shown are Secretary, 
Francis Donnon, Rochester, and Peter 
J. Mayers, New Rochelle, executive 
committee. 

During the state conference the so- 
ciety presented citations to Clarence 
Brewer, recently retired Great Lakes 
District representative of the National 
Recreation Association, and to Willard 
Stone, retired secretary of the National 
Recreation Congress. 


OHIO 

The Ohio Recreation Association has 
established an all-time high in member- 
ship. As of April 12, 448 members have 
been registered. The previous high was 
in 1959 with 331 members. Member- 
ship Chairman Gordon J, Guetzlaff of 
Dayton, Ohio, is going full speed ahead 
towards his goal of five hundred mem- 
bers. Mr. Guetzlaff is also conference 
chairman for the ORA annual meeting 
in Dayton in November 8-10. 


Obituaries 


* Ropert Garrett, a board member of 
the National Recreation Association for 
forty-eight years and chairman of the 
board from 1941 to 1950, died recently 
in his native Baltimore at the age of 
eighty-five. Mr. Garrett was a partner 
in the investment-banking firm of Rob- 
ert Garrett and Sons. While a junior at 
Princeton University, he competed in 
the 1896 Olympic Games at Athens, the 
first games of the modern era. Mr. Gar- 
rett trained for discus and, upon arrival 
at the Olympics, found the Greeks using 
a much smaller and lighter type. He 
won the discus-throwing event with 
what was then a world’s record; also 
the shotput; placed second in broad- 
jump; and tied for second in the high 
jump. He originated and largely fi- 


nanced a series of outdoor gyms in 
Baltimore and headed the city’s Public 
Athletic League, a forerunner of the 
present Bureau of Recreation. 

* CarL E. MILLIKEN, member of the 
National Recreation Association Board 
of Directors for forty-two years, died last 
month in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
at the age of eighty-three. When he 
joined the NRA Board Mr. Milliken 
was the new governor of the state of 
Maine, an office which he held for two 
terms. In May 1959, Mr. Milliken re- 
ceived a citation from the board of the 
NRA in appreciation of his long serv- 
ices. 

Cason JEWELL CALLAWAy, Georgia 
industrialist, farmer, and philanthro- 
pist, died recently at the age of sixty- 
six. Mr. Callaway set aside a consider- 
able part of his industrial wealth for a 
foundation named in honor of his 
mother, the Ida Cason Callaway Gar- 
dens. His son, Howard H. Callaway, is 
a member of the National Recreation 
Association Board of Directors. 

* Mrs. BalLey SPEER, honorary 
president and charter member of the 
National Board of the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association and former head 
for sixteen years until her retirement in 
1932, died recently at the age of eighty- 
eight. Mrs. Speer was cited this year by 
Bryn Mawr College as one of its seventy- 
five most distinguished alumnae. 

* Lee F. HANMER, a pioneer in the field 
of recreation, died recently at the age 
of eighty-nine. Mr. Hanmer became the 
National Recreation Association’s first 
field secretary in 1907 and strongly in- 
fluenced recreation legislation, plan- 
ning, surveys, and research. He later 
became associate director of the Russell 
Sage Foundation’s Department of Child 
Hygiene and served as director of the 
foundation’s recreation department 
from 1912 until his retirement in 1937. 
He was also a founder of the Boy Scouts. 
* Mrs, Gotpre Wuittincron McGirr, 
assistant director of the program-devel- 
opment division of the Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A. since 1955, died recently at 
the age of forty-eight. She was respon- 
sible for coordinating a variety of pro- 
gram aids for more than a thousand 
councils across the nation. Included in 


these were publications, training as- 
signments, field services, and films and 
records, 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


$1,000,000 Park Bond Issue Wins in Greensboro, North Carolina 


> NEW SOURCES OF REVENUE to finance 


a massive outdoor recreation program 
are being studied by the Department of 
the Interior—among them a possible 
one-cent tax on soft drinks or cigarettes. 
Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall also 
listed as other possibilities of financing 
the program: taxes on manufacturers 
who benefit from federal parks and rec- 
reation areas, a $2,000,000,000 bond is- 
sue with the bonds to be retired by spe- 
cial fees or taxes, and a direct fee to be 
paid by those utilizing the federal areas. 


> A “GrEEN ACRES” BOND ISSUE of 
$60,000,000 to purchase land for parks 
and recreation was included in the 
1961-62 budget message of Governor 
Robert Meyner of New Jersey, who said 
the state is facing an open-space crisis. 
He recommends that $45,000,000 of the 
bond issue be spent for acquisition of 
land and $15,000,000 used on a match- 
ing basis with counties and municipali- 
ties for local purchase of recreation 
areas. 


> Tae American Mate. According to 
the New York Post, heart specialist Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, who attended Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, called the 1961 model 
of the American man a flabby weakling 
compared with his predecessor of thirty 
years ago. On a visit to Australia, Dr. 
Dudley commented: “It is a great 
effort for the out-of-shape, calorie-laden 
American male to walk around a corner 
these days. In 1930 it was nothing to 
walk five miles a day.” Dr. White fur- 
ther stated that a healthy man should 
not put on weight after he turned 


twenty-four. 


> REPRINTS AVAILABLE: “Recreation as 
an Economic and Social Asset” by Fred 
Smith, vice-president of Prudential Life 
Insurance Company, which was pub- 
lished in our May 1961 issue, has been 
reprinted by popular request and is now 
available in quantity lots at low cost— 
ten copies for eighty cents, fifty copies 
or more at seven cents each or one hun- 
dred for seven dollars. Orders for sin- 
gle copies cannot be filled. 

Also available are reprints of the 
1961 White House Conference on the 
Aging on recreation and free-time ac- 
tivities ($.20) and Music Is Recreation, 
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Basic Froedom 
JosePH PRENDERGAST, Executive Director 
National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York City 


H” WE AMERICANS spend leisure time might seem to have little bearing 

on the strength of our nation or the worth and prestige of our free 
society. Yet we certainly cannot continue to thrive as a strong and vigorous 
free people unless we understand and use creatively one of our greatest re- 
sources—our leisure. 

I FIND IT particularly encouraging during these times of world tension 
that the National Recreation Association has chosen the theme “New Hori- 
zons for Your Free Time” for the observance of National Recreation Month. 

For Us TopDAY, opportunity for recreation is bounteous and ever-increas- 
ing. Perhaps no other nation in the world is more consciously oriented 
toward recreation, and in no other nation is such a favorable combination 
of leisure time, income, and mobility coupled with such enormous recreation 
resources, both existing and potential. 

WE ACCEPT as one of our basic freedoms the right to enjoy our leisure 
time as we please. We must also accept the responsibility inherent in that 
freedom: the challenge which free time offers a free people. It is my sincere 
belief that the moral fibre, mental health, and physical strength of each of 
us, contributing to the sum total of American greatness, is now and will be 
derived in large measure from the creative use of our leisure. We have 
enormous capacity, enormous power in recreation. LET US ENGAGE IN IT 


WISELY, NOT WASTEFULLY. 


John Kennedy 


the performing arts supplement in the 
May issue (see back cover). 


> EARLY ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION to 
create Point Reyes National Seashore 
has been recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The proposed area 
would embrace 53,000 acres on Califor- 
nia’s Point Reyes peninsula in Marin 
County, thirty miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. Copies of the Economic Feasibil- 
ity Study and of the Land Use Study of 
the proposed Point Reyes seashore are 
available from National Park Service 
offices in Washington, D.C., and San 
Francisco. 

The Interior Department also recom- 
mended early enactment of legislation 
to create Padre Island National Sea- 
shore in Texas, embracing the longest 
undeveloped segment of seashore in the 
United States’ portion of the Gulf of 


Mexico. 


> ConsoLipaTION of park and recrea- 
tion agencies continues. In New York, 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller has signed 
a bill abolishing the citizen boards that 


have governed the Westchester County 
park and recreation departments, au- 
thorizing selection of a paid career ad- 
ministrator to do a combined job. The 
bill ends the semi-autonomous park and 
recreation commissions and creates a 
new Department of Parks, Recreation, 
and Conservation under control of the 
County Executive. The merger bill also 
gave strong powers to a nine-member 
non-salaried citizen board. None may 
serve more than three three-year terms. 


> HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of family 
— will visit the sixty-one acres of 
the National Park System which pro- 
vide campsites this summer and will 
probably break the 1960 record of 
4,839,700 camp-use days, predicts Sec- 
retary of the Interior Udall. 

Mission 66, the National Park Serv- 
ice’s conservation and development pro- 
gram, proposes completion of thirty 
thousand campsites, capable of han- 
dling more than one hundred thousand 
campers per day by 1966. During its 
first five years since July 1, 1956—when 
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The Waste Makers 


Ww ARE a nation of litterbugs ac- 
cording to New York City’s 
new Commissioner of Parks, New- 
bold Morris, who declares, “As a na- 
tion we seem wiling to allocate an 
enormous percentage of our income 
to pay people to pick up after us.” 


about 12,800 campsites were available 
to park visitors—approximately seven 
thousand new or rehabilitated camp- 
sites have been completed so that facili- 
ties are now available for approxi- 
mately sixty thousand campers per day. 


> TWELVE MEMBERS of the National 
Recreation Association National Advi- 
sory Council have just concluded a his- 
tory-making meeting with the NRA 
Board of Directors at National head- 
quarters in New York City. Recom- 
mendations and reports were presented 
to the Board by Council members after 
two days of hard-hitting committee 
work under the chairmanship of Tom 
Lantz of Seattle. 

The response of the entire group was 
voiced by Susan Lee, NRA vice-presi- 
dent, who stated that this kind of com- 
munication with active leaders in the 
field was stimulating, thought provok- 
ing, and of significant value to the 
Board and the entire organization. 

In addition to Mr. Lantz, Council 
members present included: Paul Boehm, 
South Bend, Indiana; Ernest Craner, 
Twin Falls, lowa; Woodrow Dukes, Ft. 
Pierce, Florida; William H. Keeling, 
Dallas; Ralph B. McClintock, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Dr. Norman Miller, Los An- 
geles; Z. Carol Pulcifer, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; E. A. Scholer, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Beverly Sheffield, Austin, Texas; Alec 
S. Smith, Palo Alto, California; and 
George Willott, Los Angeles. 


> TAKING SOME GIANT STEPS: Minne- 
sota will set aside one-third of the tax 
revenues from gasoline sold for non- 
highway purposes for park land acqui- 
sition and development. Estimated yield 
is $300,000 biennially. The state has 
created four new parks totaling 28,000 
acres and has appropriated $65,000 to 
buy land for the proposed 2,450-acre 
Fort Snelling State Park. 

Nebraska has authorized a .30-mill 
levy to buy and develop state parks as 
part of the state’s ten-year park devel- 
opment program. 


An Eternal Game 


ays Brirain’s Lord Mancroft, 

“Cricket is a game that the Eng- 
lish, not being a spiritual people, 
have invented to give themselves 


some conception of eternity.” 


The Michigan Conservation Commis- 
sion has moved to prohibit oil and gas 
wildcatting on state park and recreation 
area lands, though oil companies may 
still lease the lands for protective pur- 
poses. The commission’s policy will be 
to deny drilling applications for the 
park lands except when production on 
adjacent land threatens to drain oil or 
gas from the state property. In such 
cases minimum wells would be consid- 
ered if the facilities did not jeopardize 
park developments and use. 

West Virginia has established a new 
Department of Natural Resources to as- 
sume the functions of the Department 
of Mines. The new department will 
have five divisions: Game and Fish, 
Forestry, Parks and Recreation, Water 
Resources, and Reclamation. 


> A NEW FACULTY MEMBER for the 
Sixth Institute in Recreation Adminis- 
tration in Detroit, September 30-Octo- 
ber 1, has just been announced by the 
National Recreation Association. Rob- 
ert L. Brunton, assistant director of the 


Wanted 


A DISPLAY of recreation depart- 
ment newsletters and bulletins 
will be shown at the 43rd National 
Recreation Congress in Detroit, 
Michigan, October 1-6, under the 
sponsorship for the National Advi- 
sory Committee on the Publishing of 
Recreation Materials of the National 
Recreation Association. Please send 
sample of your department’s publi- 
cation to the committee’s secretary, 
Dorothy Donaldson, 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York City 11. 


International City Managers Associa- 
tion, will handle a special session on 
“Financing Recreation — Sources of 
Revenue.” 


SUMMER MEETINGS 


> A WORK CONFERENCE on “The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Mentally 
Retarded—The Sheltered Workshop as 
a Community Resource” will be held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and at the training center and workshop 
of the Association for the Help of Re- 
tarded Children, New York City, July 
24 to August 4. Academic credit will be 
offered. 


> Tue 14TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE on 
the Aging, to be held at the Michigan 
Union in Ann Arbor June 19-21, will be 
devoted to “A Study of the Political 
Aspects of Aging.” Following the con- 
ference, the University of Michigan will 
hold a Senior Citizen Leadership Insti- 
tute, June 21-22. Membership in the 
training institute will be limited to 
twenty-five senior citizens of retired 
status. 


Did. You Know... 


That in 1951, the National Recrea- 
tion Association had 620 Affiliates 
and 1,035 Active Associates... ? 
In 1959, 1,787 Affiliates and 4,061 
Associates ... ? 

In 1960, 1,851 Affiliates and 4,167 


Associates ... ? 


> FoR LEADERS AND LAYMEN, the 21st 
Annual Eastern Cooperative Recreation 
School will be held August 19-Septem- 
ber 1 at New York University Camp, 
Lake Sebago, Sloatsburg, New York. 
The school offers courses in theory and 
practice of play activities and program 
planning, dancing, dramatics, games 
and music, recreation for the ill and 
handicapped, crafts, and swimming. 


> FamILy CAMPING will be the subject 
of the day at the 1961 National Conven- 
tion of the National Campers and Hikers 
Association at Lake of the Ozarks State 
Park in Missouri, June 26-July 2. Dur- 
ing convention week all members at- 
tending are urged to pay for local pur- 
chases with silver dollars and to make 
known the fact that “This Is a Camper’s 
Dollar.” For further information write 
to John Grant, NCHA president, at Box 
451, Orange, New Jersey. 


> SenroR cITIzENS will descend on 
Wichita, Kansas, July 3-5 for a Confer- 
ence of National Organizations of Sen- 
ior Citizens. For information write to 
Karl C. Parkhurst, Golden Age Seniors 
Inc., 131 West Central, Wichita 2. 


THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


> NeveR TOO LATE. Ben Evans, who 
retired some months back as director of 
recreation in Seattle, Washington, went 
over many a hump in his forty years 
around playgrounds but it wasn’t until 
his retirement that he got the MUMPS. 
Says Ben, “I knew I was too young to 
retire.” 


> THE OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS of the 
10th annual meeting in November 1960 
of the Conference for National Coop- 
eration in Aquatics has been published 
and is available to member organiza- 
tions and other interested groups or in- 
dividuals. The 80-page volume may be 
obtained from CNCA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., at 
$1.50 a copy. 


Two other ne publications, one 


on synchronized swimming and one on 
scuba, are available free while the sup- 
ply lasts from the San Francisco Rec- 
reation and Park Department, Fell and 
Stanyan Street, San Francisco 17. 
These two inservice training course 
bookiets were developed by Mrs. Helen 
Center. 
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June, 1961 


editorial 


Time to tell folks what recreation is really all about. 
JUNE Is NATIONAL RECREATION MONTH—the theme this year: 
NEW HORIZONS FOR YOUR FREE TIME 


TIME 
TO 


PAINT 
THE BIG 


PICTURE 


E VERY NOW AND THEN someone says to me: “In our town 

we offer recreation twelve months a year. Why should 
it be only June that is called National Recreation Month?” 

Let us answer that with another question: “Do you usu- 
ally give people presents just any old time or do you wait 
for a birthday, Christmas, or another special occasion?” 

Of course, every month can and should bring its own rec- 
reation opportunities, and promotion of its seasonal activi- 
ties, but National Recreation Month provides the occasion 
for emphasizing specific services developed throughout the 
year and for telling the story behind them. It also can act as 
an ideal springboard for new phases of program. Introduce 
them with a splash! 

National Recreation Month gives citizens a special reason 
for visiting recreation facilities and agencies they have 
never seen before; it gives you an opportunity to talk with 
them about the meaning and philosophy behind all recrea- 
tion programs. 

All year long we are engrossed in the performance of our 
jobs—planning facilities, offering activities, and so on— 
and June is the time for special events plus. Plus what? 
Plus the reminder that individual events and programs are 
part of something bigger; plus an extra-warm invitation to 
everyone to find out what recreation can mean to him; plus 
a pat on the back for the many people who have helped to 
make your year-round operations possible; plus an oppor- 
tunity-to call citizen attention to your community program. 

June, in short, is the time for you to paint the big picture 
of what recreation really is and how important it is. 

Why June instead of July or some other month? Because 
the great majority of the recreation agencies and depart- 
ments affiliated with the National Recreation Association 
voted for June as the best month in which to hold this spe- 
cial observance. 

We know that, for some of you, other months might be 
better, but this would have been true no matter which month 
was chosen. Since the choice was so overwhelmingly for 
June, however, June it will continue to be. We hope that all 
of you are finding it possible to hold observances, so that 
you may benefit from the increasing national interest in this 
month. (See also “A Basic Need,” Page 291.) 

National Recreation Month has been designed to help all 
Americans find more challenging and creative uses for their 
leisure time. It is designed to help you set your sights for 
another year and to help you find “new horizons” for com- 
munity free time. Don’t forget that the best results are ob- 
tained with the cooperation of all other recreation-related 
agencies. 

Happy Recreation Month to all of you! 


—Dorothy 
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The 43rd 


National Recreation Congress 


“THE TIME HAS COME” 
THE WALRUS SAID, ... TO 


CREATIO 
COBOHALL 
< 
DETROIT 
\ <= 
OUR 


Some members of the Congress Policy 
Committee use motorized go-cart to in- 
spect Cobo Hall. Behind the wheel is 
Joseph Prendergast, National Recrea- 
tion Association. His co-pilot is R. Fos- 


ter Blaisdell, American Recreation 
Society. Standing, left to right, are 
Thomas Lantz, NRA National Advisory 
Council; Edward McGowan, Detroit 
Department of Parks and Recreation; 


and William Frederickson, Jr.. ARS. 


Detroit, Michigan, October 1—6 


HOTELS 


Tuis YEAR there will be no headquarters 
hotel but rather four Official Congress Hotels 
as well as other cooperating hotels and motels. 
The four Official Congress Hotels and their 
rates are as follows: 


PICK-FORT SHELBY 
525 West Lafayette Boulevard 


Single (1 bed—1 person) $ 8.00 
Double (1 bed—2 persons) $12.00 
Twin (Double Occupancy) $14.50 


Suite-1 (Parlor & 1 bedroom) $25-$45.00 
Suite-2 (Parlor & 2 bedrooms) $40-$60.00 


DETROIT-LELAND 
Bagley at Cass Avenue 


Single (1 bed—1 person) $ 7.50 
Double (1 bed—2 persons) $10.50 
Twin (Deuble Occupancy) $12.00 
Suite-1 (Parlor & 1 bedroom) $28.00 
HENROSE 

111 Cadillac Square 

Single (1 bed—l1 person) $ 6.50 
Double (1 bed—2 persons) $ 9.00 
Twin (Double Occupancy) $12.00 
Suite-1 (Parlor & 1 bedroom) $25.00 
Suite-2 (Parlor & 2 bedrooms) $45.00 
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PRINCE EDWARD 


Windsor, Canada 


Single (1 bed—1 person) $ 6.00 
Double (1 bed—2 persons) $ 8.75 
Twin (Double Occupancy) $11.00 
Suite-1 (Parlor & 1 bedroom) $21.00 


CoopERATING motels and hotels, with rates, 
are as follows: 

SHERATON CADILLAC HOTEL 

Washington Blvd. & Michigan Avenue 


Single $ 8.50-$16.00 
Double $14.35-$20.50 
Twin $14.85-$23.00 


HARLAN HOUSE MOTOR HOTEL 
Lodge Expressway between 


W. Grand & W. Milwaukee 


Single $ 9.50-$12.00 
Double $11.50-$14.00 
Twin $12.50-$16.00 


PARK PLAZA MOTOR HOTEL 


2560 Second Avenue 


Twin $15.00 


CADILLAC HOUSE MOTEL 
500 W. Congress Avenue 


Single $12.00-$16.00 
Double $16.00-$20.00 
Twin $18.00-$20.00 


For location of hotels in relation to Cobo 
Hall see map on opposite page. 


REGISTRATION 


Heapquarters for the 43rd National Rec- 
reation Congress will be located at Cobo Hall. 
All registration for the Congress will be han- 
dled there, and there will be no advance regis- 
tration. Registration fees for the 1961 Con- 
gress are as follows: 

$10.00 Full Registration 
3.50 Daily Registration 
2.00 Full Student Registration 
1.00 Daily Student Registration 

Wives will be guests of the Congress. The 
registration fee entitles delegates to admit- 
tance at all Congress meetings, exhibits and 
entertainment. Tickets for meal events will 
be sold separately at the registration desk. 
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Map of Cobo Hall area shows 
location of hotels in relation 
to the Congress (convention) arena. 


IT’S EASY TO GET TO 
DETROIT 


BY RAIL: Via New York Central, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Grand Trunk (Cana- 
dian National), Wabash, or Ca- 
nadian Pacific systems. 


BY AIR: Fly Allegheny, American, 
BOAC, Capital, Delta, Eastern, 
Lake Central, Mohawk, North 
Central, Northwest, Pan Ameri- 
can, Tag, Trans Canada, Trans 
World or United lines. 


BY BUS: Greyhound and Trailways 


bus lines. 


BY AUTO: A network of fast U.S., 
state and Canadian highways 
leads to Detroit. A new express- 
way connects with the trans-con- 
tinental turnpike system. 
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APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 
OCTOBER 1-6, 1961 


INSTRUCTIONS: Please give all the infor- 
mation requested below and mail form to Na- 
tional Recreation Congress Housing Bureau, 
Detroit Convention and Tourist Bureau, 626 
Book Building, Detroit 26, Michigan before 
September 1. All reservations must be cleared 


through the Housing Bureau. 


Your choice of hotels will be followed if rooms 
are available. Otherwise, assignment will be 
made to best possible advantage elsewhere. 
Reservations will be confirmed directly by the 
hotel in which the reservation is placed. If 
you desire accommodations at a Detroit hotel 
not listed, please so indicate and the Bureau 


will try to place you there. 


June. 1961 


(Please Print) 
Choice of Hotels: 


lst Choice 
Accommodations Desired: 
Room(s) with one bed for one person (single) 
Room(s) with twin beds for two persons (twin) 
Room(s) with one bed for two persons (double) 
oan Suite (1) parlor and one bedroom 
Koes Suite (2) parlor and two bedrooms 
Arrival: Date Departure: Date 
Names of All Occupants (Please Bracket Those Sharing A Room) 
Street Address City & State 


| 
Cadillac House | Hotel 
| 
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DETROIT: 
A World 


Right, landmarks of Ameri- 
can history are collected at 
Detroit's Greenfield Village, 
founded by Henry Ford. His- 
torical houses, shops, public 
buildings, and schools have 
been moved bodily to this 
two-hundred-acre_ site from 
all parts of the country and 
some foreign lands. Street o} 
Early American shops is 
a real magnet for visitors. 
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ROM THE HUMBLE beginnings of the American auto- 
mobile industry—starting with Mr. Ford’s Model T 
and progressing to today’s powerful and luxurious 

cars, such as the Thunderbird, Chrysler Imperial or 1961 
Cadillac—Detroit measures for us the industrial progress 
of our nation in the last half-century. As in a journey in a 
time machine, the visitor to Detroit is transported back 
through time to the industry's beginnings in a small garage 
—via the exhibits at Ford’s Greenfield Village and in the 
Ford Museum. Delegates to the 43rd National Recreation 
Congress, October 1-6, will want to include these in their 
sightseeing while in Detroit, for here has been gathered, and 
in many cases reconstructed, a collection of interesting 


Americana. 


Greenfield Village, for example. is in itself a living mu- 
seum, in that it consists of two hundred acres outdoors— 
where homes, shops. public buildings have been restored 
and historical shrines preserved. The village was the per- 
sonal hobby of the late Henry Ford—a man who mistrusted 
written histories—and shows to what lengths a hobby can 
carry a man and what pleasure it can give to others as well. 
Mr. Ford’s goal was to “reproduce American life as lived.” 
It is a wonderful place to browse and to wander down the 
street of Early American craft shops. You can also ride 
around in a horse-drawn carriage or sail on a Mississippi 


Left, Belle Isle, Detroit's most famous play- 
ground, is a thousand-acre island park in the 
Detroit River. A quarter of its territory is in 
virgin forest through which herds of white 
deer roam. Below, five-mile-long Mackinac 
Bridge, connecting Michigan’s Lower and 
Upper Peninsulas, is world’s longest suspen- 
sion bridge, cost $100,000,000. Great Lakes 
freighters ply busily under its immense span. 
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paddlewheel steamer around a lagoon in the village. An old 
mill grinds flour, the blacksmith works at his anvil, and an 
ancient tintype studio busily turns out mementos. 


The City—Some measure of Detroit's status as a metropolis 
was established last fall when, for the first time, new models 
of the automobile industry were first exhibited in that city. 
In previous years, the manufacturers brought their latest 
wares to New York City to give the public its first look at 
the new designs. 

Detroit has suffered many growing pains. Once a quiet 
city. brewing beer and hammering together carriages and 
stoves, the city was staggered by impact of the automobile 
age that has made it the country’s fifth largest city. Today 
it covers nearly 150 square miles—almost all of it as un- 
dulating as the bottom of a flatiron. The city was laid out 
on the lines of the L’Enfant plan for Washington, D.C. with 
streets radiating from a series of circles. Somewhere along 
the way a gridiron pattern was superimposed, resulting in 
a maze remarkable in its confusion. Today, civic planning 
is desperately trying to change the complexion of the city. 


Culture in Clusters—Many of Detroit’s museums are world 
famous. They are located in what the city has officially 
designated as its cultural center. Two miles from downtown, 
the Municipal Institute of Arts and the main public library 
confront each other in impressive white marble, across wide 
lawns and Woodward Avenue, Detroit’s main artery. They 
are flanked by other imposing landmarks: the Detroit His- 
torical Museum; the Rackham Memorial. seat of more than 
forty engineering and scientific societies and of the Detroit 
Extension of the University of Michigan; and International 
Institute, a center for the folk culture and folk art of De- 
On the north 
side of the Art Institute is Detroit’s Children’s Museum, and 
ranging over the blocks west of the library stretches the 


troit’s more than forty nationality groups. 


campus of Wayne State University. 

A stroll through the Detroit Institute of Arts is an adven- 
ture. Each gallery encloses the paintings, sculpture and 
crafts of a particular culture and period, thus recreating 
something of the spirit and atmosphere of an age. Enor- 
mous murals by Diego Rivera, depicting the vitality and 
excitement of Detroit's automotive industry, line the insti- 
tute’s Rivera Court. 

In the Detroit Historical Museum you may walk through 
history in the “Streets of Old Detroit” exhibit. The “Street 
of 1840” and the “Street of 1870” are life-sized reconstruc- 
tions of the streets, storewalks, and storefronts of these 
colorful periods. 

Swedish blue pearl granite laid in a basket-weave form 
the outer walls of the Henry and Edsel Ford Auditorium, 
home of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and the Town 
Hall Series. The Fort Wayne Military Museum is a fifteen- 
acre compound with the original native limestone barracks 
and powder magazine, ramparts, tunnels, gun casements 
and dry moat. It is considered the best pre-Civil War fort 
in the Midwest. Detroit's Masonic Temple is the largest 
Masonic structure in the world, encloses a cathedral. In all. 
Detroit has some nine hundred churches. 
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Oldest of the over 165 early automobiles in the Henry Ford 
Museum and Greenfield Village is a Roper Steam Carriage 
built in 1865, Also included are historic airplanes, early steam 
engines, bicycles, crude plows, modern farm implements. 


Parks—Among eight parks, Belle Isle takes the lead. In the 
Detroit River between Detroit and Canada, it has long been 
the city’s favorite cooling off place in summer. A quarter 
of the island’s area is virgin woods, left unchanged except 
for woodland trails. Its three-quarter-mile-long beach is 
packed, picnic tables under the trees are laden, and crowds 
enjoy the beauty of the evenings and music under the stars 
or around the lighted fountains. An Aqua Theater, a com- 
bination of proscenium and water stage in a dramatic out- 
door setting, is the scene of water ballets, the yearly Aqua 
Follies, and so on. The Children’s Zoo is also on Belle Isle. 

Detroit is composed of many communities, many small 
worlds within an assembly-line cosmopolis. It entirely sur- 
rounds the little city of Hamtramck (2.09 square miles). a 
politically independent entity largely populated by citizens 
of Polish descent. This Polish background is reflected in 
many of the signs, specialty stores and frequent celebra- 
tions. The Dodge plant and others employ most of Ham- 
tramck’s population. 

Detroit’s “Gold Coast” is comprised of four exclusive 
residential communities fronting on Lake St. Clair: Grosse 
Pointe Shores, Grosse Pointe Farms, Grosse Pointe, and 
Grosse Pointe Park. Here are the estates of many of the 
families who built Michigan’s giant industries. 

You will have a chance to look into all of this and a great 
deal more when you attend the National Recreation Con- 
gress. Also, for further details, the September issue of 
RecREATION will carry an article about the municipal 
recreation department program, areas and facilities in De- 
troit, and point up some of the things unique to that de- 
partment and of special interest. Watch for it! + 
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NATIONAL 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
SERVICES... 


ENCOURAGING 
COOPERATION 


If you are a recreation executive, or leader, or volun- 
teer, if you are concerned about recreation for all of 
the residents of your community, here is something 
you will be interested in learning about—how the 
National Recreation Association represents your in- 
terests, by promoting cooperation 


With the Public Housing Program in the United States 
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FROM THE INCEPTION OF THE FEDERAL HOUSING PROGRAM, 
at least by the latter 1930's, the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation established a cooperative and consultant relationship 
with the Federal Public Housing authorities. It has re- 


1. Participation 


One of the first contacts, at their invitation, was participa- 
tion in a conference with the federal housing authorities in 
Washington by the heads of the Association’s research and 
field staffs. Two important problems which received special 
consideration were: (a) the amount of recreation space, 


2. Joint Planning 


From the outset the National Recreation Association de- 
clared its acceptance of the principle laid down by the pub- 
lic housing program that new neighborhoods created in 
communities by virtue of the establishment of such federal 
projects should be considered as normal neighborhoods, the 
same as other sections of a locality. This concept pointed up 
more sharply the importance of joint planning by the local 
housing, recreation, school, and municipal planning author- 
ities. Many of the projects developed in localities consti- 
tuted a new neighborhood. In some instances the projects 
were not a total new neighborhood in the usual sense. 

In many communities throughout the country, the co- 
operative relationship between the housing and recreation 


3. Periodic Meetings 


Through the years, the Association has responded on 
many occasions at the request of local recreation authorities 
and housing officials to make its field staff available to assist 
with these important planning procedures at the local level. 
The housing authorities have expressed wide appreciation 
of the interest and cooperation received from community 
recreation authorities and from the National Recreation 
Association in the many and varied attempts to meet these 
overall needs. Happily, there has been increasing accept- 
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garded the national public housing program as one of the 
highly important movements for the benefit of the people 
of America, and has endeavored to render assistance to this 
movement by promoting: 


both indoor and outdoor, that would be required to meet the 
needs of occupants of local housing projects; and (b) the 
possibility of joint consultations by the housing representa- 
tives and the local public recreation authorities to develop 
plans for the ultimate provision of these essential facilities. 


forces has resulted in the provision of more adequate rec- 
reation facilities and services to local housing occupants 
(see Recreation, May 1960, Page 209). In some instances 
the desired results have not been so successfully achieved. 
The Association’s experience, derived from its work with 
both local recreation and housing leaders, and from many 
joint conferences with federal and district housing officials, 
points clearly to the fact that local cooperation by the two 
forces, in order to be more uniformly effective, should be- 
gin in advance of rather than after actual construction of 
housing units. Moreover, such procedure at the very outset 
tends to eliminate problems that have resulted where such 
cooperative planning in advance has not occurred. 


ance of the principle that it is the joint responsibility of the 
two forces to see to it that through the proper utilization 
of the federal and local resources the people in these neigh- 
borhoods and communities have the recreation services they 
need. The Association’s help will continue as heretofore 
through joint staff meetings and special sessions at the 
National Recreation Congress and at the Association’s Dis- 
trict Conferences for the consideration of important hous- 
ing and recreation problems. 
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THE 
FAMILY 
GOES 
CAMPING 


George T. Wilson 


MERICAN fami- 


lies of today 
are becoming 
families. 


have 


heen camping fam- 


camping 


Some long 


ilies but we are 


now faced with a 
rapid resurgency of interest. One of the 
peculiarities of camping families is that 
each is sure its own rig is the best and 
that facilities provided ought to meet 
its needs specifically. Since recent esti- 
mates place camping families at around 
the four million mark, it is quite obvi- 
ous this cannot be done. 

With this in mind, the Milwaukee 
Family Camping Association, under 
Department of Municipal Recreation 
sponsorship, and in cooperation with 
the regional office of the U. S. Forest 
Service, developed a questionnaire sur- 
vey which it hoped would help interpret 
camper needs to those concerned with 
facilities and planning for family camp- 
ing. Some seven hundred urban camp- 
ing families were sent survey forms and 
a little over two hundred completed 
ones were returned for an approximate 
twenty-eight percent return. The survey 
largely reflects the preferences of urban 


Mr. WILSON is supervisor, Milwaukee 
Department of Municipal Recreation 
and commissioner of the Waukesha 
County Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, Waukesha, Wisconsin. This ma- 
terial was presented at the 14th Great 
Lakes Park Training Institute. 
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campers who have had previous family 
camping experience. The typical camp- 
ing family surveyed was made up of 
four and one-half persons. 

The single-angle campsite as planned 
by the U. S. 
choice of fifty-five percent, with the 


Forest Service was the 


“Y” and bypass type evenly distributed 
among the balance. The survey estab- 
lished the most desirable site for each 
family as being the single-angle with a 
minimum area of 50’-by-50’, with a spur 
road 12’-by-40’, and an extension added 
to accommodate a boat trailer or camp- 
ing gear trailer. Heavy-duty barrier 
posts eighteen inches high should ring 
the spur road to prevent vehicles from 
driving on the grass or other surface 
area. 

Campers overwhelmingly favored the 
single-angle-design campsite with each 
site equipped with one table and indi- 
vidual grate or campfire ring. They 
wanted a clean, separate toilet of the 
out-house variety and safe, pure pump 
water within three hundred feet. More 
“citified” developments of campsites 
may be needed for certain campers, but 
emphasis should remain on philosophy 
of “not taking the city to the country.” 

The ideal site will be about one-half 
shaded and have grass surface. Move- 
able wood platforms and rotation of 
areas where use is great may prevent 
deterioration from overuse. Most camp- 
ers use the gasoline pressure-type stove 
and sometimes have trouble finding a 


source of white gas. The individual 


erican families go camping. 


grate or curbed ring for each family 
was preferred, although a general coun- 
cil ring for get-togethers is considered 
important. On individual grates, a 
grate of 18” to 24” high was preferred. 


ape PING FAMILIES responding to the 
questionnaire gave a high rating 
to the importance of a level tent site. 
pump water, a table, clean outhouses. 
wood for fires, their own campfire 
grate, and swimming nearby. They at- 
tached little importance to flush toilet 
and laundry facilities, tap water, and 
those facilities which “citify” a camp- 
ground. It ought to be pointed out. 
that other 
breaking in” may wish such facilities. 


however, campers “just 
It would appear that the greatest num- 
ber of facilities provided should be 
simple and rustic, but some so-called 
“deluxe” facilities could be provided. 

Interpretive programs and guide 
service may have been considered un- 
important because such services are 
new in this field. However, wherever 
they have tried, they have been highly 
successful and have added much to 
camp life enrichment as indicated by 
some twenty-eight percent who were 
willing to pay extra for such services. 
It should be noted, however, that camp- 
ers responding to this questionnaire 


‘camped most frequently in Wisconsin 


where little has been done with inter- 
pretive services. Where such programs 
have been developed elsewhere, they 
have been highly successful. 
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Considered fairly important were 
trails, police protection, grocery store 
near the campsite, and to a consider- 
able number, cut wood for fires. It 
would appear from this that self-guid- 
ing nature trails were “catching on” 
and again that the campfire plays a very 
important part in camp life, with fire- 
wood becoming a most important prob- 
lem for both camper and camp-area 
administrator. 


A 


for the campsite. Campers were willing 


DOLLAR per night or five dollars 
per week campsite fee was favored 


to pay only a very little more for “de- 
luxe” facilities. It would appear that 
camping is attractive for many reasons 
and that economy is one important rea- 
son. The campers believed that priority 
of campsite development should be 
placed upon facilities providing week- 
end or longer opportunities. The pri- 
vate development of overnight camp 
stops for families could help alleviate 


this problem while public funds could 
be used for the weekend or longer de- 
velopments. Of the campers, fifty-six 
per cent believed that local communi- 
ties were justified in developing and 
maintaining campsites, although such 
sites would be used largely by non-resi- 
dent campers. 

Over half of the campers responding 
were tent campers, while most of the 
remainder used tent-type trailers. A 
smaller group used station wagons, 
slept in cars or used house-trailers. The 
rapid growth in popularity of tent-type 
trailers was indicated. Campers camped 
as few as three days and as many as 
120 days per year based on a three year 
average. Most families, however, aver- 
aged from twenty to twenty-five days. 

Our indicates that 


camp survey 
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campers range far and wide for their 
annual vacation trek. However, rapidly 
growing weekend camping trips are 
generally confined to an area within a 
radius of three hundred miles of the 
camper’s home. This would indicate 
that planners and developers for the 
facilities should give special recogni- 
tion to the need for the development of 
numerous campsites within six or seven 
hours’ driving time from large metro- 


_ politan centers. 


The number-one pet peeve of camp- 
ers is overcrowding. Others mentioned 
frequently were rowdiness, noise, 
young people’s late parties, unsanitary 
facilities, inadequate garbage disposal 
cans, and poor methods of fee collec- 
tion. All appear to be remedial, but 
overcrowding may get worse before it 
gets better. 


bes FAMILY CAMPING movement is 
not without its problems. Some of 
them are: 


Camping is attractive for many reasons and economy is an important one. 


1. The question of how much is the 
right amount of equipment for the neo- 
phyte camper to take along. 

2. The growth of camper associa- 
tions and their cooperative functions on 
the local, state, and national level. 

3. The question of standards for 
quality equipment. 

4. Complete, up-to-date, accurate 
information and guides on campground 
location. 

5. Standards for campsites and 
campground development. 

6. The need for greater understand- 
ing among camper and resort opera- 
tors. 

7. The universal recognition and 
understanding of growing trends for 
recreational uses of forest lands. 


8. An understanding of the needs of 
various kinds of campers (tent, tent- 


trailer, station-wagon, canoe, pack, 
boat, plane). 

9, An understanding of function in 
family camping as it relates to local, 
state, national, private, public, and 
commercial tourist interests. 

10. The consideration 
camping in its “aloneness” and “social” 
aspects, 

11. The relationship and distribu- 
tion of rustic and deluxe facilities. 


of family 


12. The recognition, especially of 
park and recreation departments, of 
services they can render in camper edu- 
cation. 

13. Use of an international campsite 
insignia to provide easy recognition of 
campground areas. 

14. Recognition of the close rela- 
tionship between organized camping 
and the family camping movement. 


15. The recognition that camping 


for families should be a progressive 
family experience which would help as- 
sure a balance between camp experi- 
ence in remote and in easily accessible 
areas. 

16. A universal recognition of the 
contribution family camping can make 
to a civil defense program. 

17. A realization by campers of their 
responsibility for a camper’s code of 
ethics, good woodland manners, and 
fostering appreciations for and under- 
standing of conservation principles. 

18. The recognition by many agen- 
cies and institutions that they could 
perform a function in this field. 

19. A general recognition of the con- 
tribution family camping can make to 
the strengthening of American family 


life. + 
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Social Rehabilitation 
of the HOMEBOUND 


A pioneering project—to bring the handicapped out of their homes 


to rejoin life in their community 


Morton Thompson, Ed.D. 


N THE LAST DECADE, recreation or 
social rehabilitation programs have 
been developed for many types of 
ill and handicapped children 
adults. They have arisen in hospitals. 
mental institutions, associations for the 
handicapped in schools, camps for the 
handicapped, and homes for the aged. 


Unfortuately, there is still another 


and 


large group of people in this country 
who are not institutionalized or in dire 
need of constant hospitalization. These 
They 


many thousands of persons who are 


are the homebound. include 
confined to their homes for long periods 
of time. Most of the homebound have 
physical ailments or disabilities; many 
have multiple conditions such as partial 
paralysis and heart conditions. Others 
have psychological problems because of 
their ailments and become increasingly 
withdrawn due to isolation and loneli- 


ness. In family relationships, over- 


Dr. THOMPSON is acting director of the 
National Recreation Association Con- 
sulting Service on Recreation for the Ill 
and Handicapped and is director of the 
Homebound Project. 


protection by a husband, wife, or chil- 
dren leads to withdrawal. Still another 
factor is finance, for many of the home- 
bound handicapped are on welfare. 
social security, or in the lower income 
bracket and cannot afford the help and 
transportation to get out of the house. 
Many of the homebound are restricted 
to beds or wheelchairs; others live in 
walkup apartments, making it extreme- 
ly difficult to get out. 

Today, there are some recreation pro- 
grams for the homebound but, in each 
instance, the program is confined to a 
specific agency and to one specific type 
of program. For example, three of the 
better programs for the homebound in 
New York City are the Children’s 
the 
Montefiore Hospital program, and the 
of the Federation of the 
The first program is 
limited to children, the second provides 


Homebound Recreation Service. 
program 


Handicapped. 


recreation professional home visits, and 
the third, an activity center. 

In 1959 Mrs. Beatrice H. Hill, then 
director of the National Recreation As- 
sociation Consulting Service on the IIl 


and Handicapped, applied to the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for 
financial assistance to develop a demon- 
stration project for the homebound 
which would demonstrate for communi- 
ties how a complete program could be 
developed on a community level. The 
project entitled “Meeting Some Social- 
Psychological Needs of Homebound 
Persons through Recreative Experi- 
ence” was awarded to the National 
Recreation Association on July 1, 1960. 
The project staff selected two agencies 
for the study, Bellevue Hospital Home 
Care Division, a city hospital, and the 
Visiting Nurse Service of New York, a 
volunteer agency. Two professional 
recreation workers were assigned to 
work with the agencies. These pro- 
fessionals were to direct the volunteers 
for the agencies’ programs. 


T HE PLAN included selection of a 
maximum of one hundred cases to 
participate in the two-year project, 
fifty from each agency. The team de- 
cided that the program would be a day- 
time program because those hours were 


Family Fun Night for 


NCE A MONTH, all the retarded chil- 

dren of Clark County in south- 
western Washington are invited, along 
with their families, to meet at the 
Hough School gymnasium for an eve- 
ning of entertainment and games. This 
idea for the event originated in 1957 at 
a regular business meeting of the Clark 
County Association for the Mentally 
Handicapped Children which is com- 
posed mainly of parents of mentally re- 
tarded children attending special-edu- 
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the Retarded 


cation classes in the Clark County pub- 
lic schools. 

The members feel that recreation is 
an important tool for developing self- 
confidence in the mentally retarded and 
that these children need the give-and- 
take of group experiences—just as any 
other child—but without competition 
or tension. They hoped too, that par- 
ents and the normal brothers and sisters 
would gain better understanding of 
their problems by talking with others 


faced with the same situation. 

No dues are assessed and few rules 
are observed so as to keep the affair 
informal and give everyone a feeling of 
being welcome and unpressured. The 
one rule to which they adhere is that 
no small children can attend without a 
parent or guardian but the older re- 
tarded children (above eighteen) may 
come alone to help develop their sense 
of independence. 

The evening is divided into four half- 
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the most boring for the homebound 
when their families were in school or 
working. This meant that day-time 
volunteers would have to be recruited 
and this posed the project’s greatest 
hurdle. 

The team set as its goal a four-phase 
program to include: the volunteer 
bringing activity into the home on an 
individual basis, group recreation in an 
activity center, trips in the community, 
and referrals to existing community 
agency facilities for more permanent 
social and cultural ties. Transportation 
was planned by contracting for a spe- 
cial station-wagon service whose per- 
sonnel could handle wheelchair and 
other handicapped problems. 


_— the first eight months of the 
project the team has some signifi- 
cant findings to report: Fifty-six home- 
bound cases are now being serviced by 
the project. Of the fifty-six cases, 
twenty-eight are visited weekly in their 
homes by volunteers who provide 
music, crafts, discussion, games, writ- 
ing, language instruction and many 
other activities. Two women have 
learned to crochet with one hand. 
Twenty-one of the homebound now at- 
tend the activity center weekly to par- 
ticipate in group activities which have 
glee club, 
parties, game sessions, lectures, discus- 
sions, hairdressing, jewelry making, 
and rhythm bands. Nineteen of the 
group receive home visits and attend 


already included crafts, 


the activity center. Trips have been 


made to Radio City, the Ice Capades, 


museums, and movies, and others are 
being planned. 

Three of the patients have been re- 
ferred to community agencies and suc- 
cessfully integrated into their program. 
These persons are accompanied at first 
by a member of the project staff and 
then by one of the volunteers. Even 
though they attend the community 
agency program they are still included 
in the homebound project. 

Thirty-three day-time volunteers are 
participating in the project. They were 
recruited by the project team on an 
individual and personal basis through 
visits, calls, and letters by the staff to 
department stores, churches, unions 
and colleges. All volunteers were ori- 
ented and trained through group and 
individual workshops. They were then 
assigned and supervised by the profes- 
sional staff. Some of the volunteers 
lead specific activities, others are 
trained for home visits, some assist on 
trips and for parties. A group of 
graduate students from Columbia Uni- 
versity are outstanding. Relatives and 
friends are included as much as pos- 
sible in the volunteer and activity 
programs. 


7 PROJECT TEAM proved that day- 
time volunteers can be recruited 
even in a large city but only on a per- 
sonal contact basis with much follow-up 
work involved. Equipment used in the 
project includes record players, musical 
instruments, records, books, magazines, 
crafts materials, quiet table games, and 
active games. The homebound select 


FOR THE ILL 
AND HANDICAPPED 


from lists what they would like to have 
at home and the equipment is delivered 
and picked up by one of the station 
wagons weekly. This plan was very suc- 
cessful. 

The patients are learning skills, many 
have improved both in appearance and 
outlook. Patients are now editing the 
new Homebound Newspaper, a copy of 
which goes to all of the group and is es- 
pecially welcome by those who cannot 
leave their homes. The project plans 
call for an increased number of cases, 
more volunteers, and an extended pro- 
gram. Plans include outings, barbe- 
cues, boat rides, and overnight stays on 
a farm during the summer. 

The most important discovery is the 
fact that some of the homebound now 
participating in the recreation program 
outside of their homes have not been 
out of their homes for periods of ten to 
twenty years. This speaks for itself! 


Stes FINAL PHASES of the program 
will include many referrals to 
other local community facilities, assist- 
ance to other agencies and communities 
for development of similar programs, 
and preparation of a written report on 
the two-year study including develop- 
ment plans, program, problems, costs of 
a program, and recommendations for 
local communities. 

Anyone desiring specific information 
concerning this project is invited to 
write to the Consulting Service on Rec- 
reation for the Ill and Handicapped, 
National Recreation Association, 8 


West Eighth Street, New York 11. + 


hour periods: one of free play, one of 
special entertainment or planned games, 
one of supervised activities with equip- 
ment (such as balls, jump ropes, bowl- 
ing equipment and quoits), and a re- 
freshment period. Different entertain- 
ment groups about town volunteer their 
services for the second period of the 
evening and if nothing is on the sched- 
ule, the parents assist with games. 
The expense of the affair is kept to 
a minimum—between $10 and $15 an 
evening—for refreshments, equipment, 
and incidentals, such as soap for dish- 
washing, postage for advance notices 
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(which are sent to each family either 
through the schools or by mail) and 
sacks for popcorn. The Clark County 
Chapter of Washington Association for 
Retarded Children gives $15 a month 
toward expenses and parents volunteer 
refreshments to help stretch the funds 
for these social occasions. 

The four public schools which have 
special education classes for mentally 
retarded children take turns serving as 
hosts for the event. The school district 
of Vancouver furnishes the meeting 
place free of charge with the under- 
standing that the group is responsible 


for janitorial services connected with 
the event. 

That Family Fun Night is a success is 
attested by the continued high attend- 
ance—usually over a hundred people. 
Success can be gauged too, by the ex- 
cited anticipation with which the chil- 
dren look forward to this event and the 
gradual lessening of tensions displayed 
by newcomers who are beginning to 
form bonds of understanding and ac- 
ceptance by their contacts with people 
who have faced the same grave prob- 
lems they face.—EsTHER VatL, Vancou- 
ver, Washington. 
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ORGANIZED 
GUNK-HOLING 


ID YOL As defined by old 
“salts,” gunk-holing is the art of cruising and ex- 


EVER go gunk-holing? 


ploring small, shallow bays and inlets, the tiny trib- 
utary streams that feed into a large body of water. or the 
desolated, picturesque harbors that exist off the regular 
boating lanes. It has been a favorite sport for years among 
pleasure-boat skippers, but the outboard boating clubs 
have tacked it down to a perfect group activity embodying 
all the best fun in boating. They conduct club-organized 
cruises almost every weekend throughout the regular boat- 
ing season; and if they normally cruise the northern waters 
in the summer, they plan winter vacation trips to the south- 
lands to make it a year-round sport. 

A recent poll of the nation’s top outboard-boating clubs 
revealed that the reason for the clubs’ successful gunk-holing 
cruises lies in their pre-cruise preparation. Whether it’s a 
large or small group, whether it’s to be a short one-day 
cruise, an overnight trip or an extended cruise of several 
days’ duration, success is determined by the amount of time 
and effort that goes into planning and preparing. 

Here’s how an outboard club goes about planning and 
preparing for a cruise: 

A cruise master, who is an experienced outboarder, is 
selected by the club or by the club commodore. The cruise 
master, in turn, appoints an assistant to help him in plan- 
ning, completing arrangements, etcetera. The cruise master 
also appoints a tailman to cruise at the rear of the formation, 
where he can go to the aid of any boat encountering me- 
chanical trouble. 

It is the duty of the cruise master and his assistants to 
plan all club cruises for the year. Members’ comments and 
suggestions for specific cruises are welcomed. Some clubs 
appoint a cruise master who in turn appoints a cruise cap- 
tain to handle the details of the various cruises as they come 
up on the club’s calendar. He makes a preliminary scouting 
trip over the proposed route to check and mark danger 
spots, locate refueling stations and check mileage, time, and 
other essentials. In addition, the cruise master and his as- 
sistants make arrangements for eating and refueling, notify 
lock tenders of the date and approximate time the group 
will be coming through, and get instructions on how the 
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{ column of outboard club craft skims its way past ageless river bluffs. 


group can make the trip through the locks with a minimum 
of confusion and delay. 

If it is to be an overnight cruise, the cruise master also 
lines up eating and sleeping accommodations for the group. 
notifies local police to be sure members’ cars and trailers 
will be guarded at the launching site and that their boats 
will be protected while moored overnight. 

The date, destination and general details of the upcoming 
cruise are announced at the regular meeting of the club. 
Members who plan to make the cruise are asked to notify 
the cruise master so that he will have some idea of how 
many boats and persons to plan for in making final arrange- 
ments. About a week before the cruise date, every member 
of the club receives a “Cruise Bulletin,” prepared by the 
cruise master, containing all pertinent information regard- 
ing the cruise; such as: time and place of launching; route 
to be followed; how many miles to be covered; estimated 
time of arrival at destination and return to home port; re- 
fueling stations along the route; and eating arrangements. 

Other details that should be included are: names and 
duties of the various cruise officers and all boats taking part 
in the cruise; a map or hand-drawn sketch of the cruise 
route; hand signals to be used; special instructions on pro- 
cedure to be followed in launching, going through locks, 
information on scenic and historic spots of interest along 
the route, arrangements that have been made for sleeping 
accommodations. 

A list of equipment each boat making the cruise is re- 
quired to carry should be determined and shared with mem- 
bers. A typical list would include the following: a life jacket 
or bouyant cushion for each person in the boat; proper 
lights; extra gas tank; fire extinguisher; spare spark plugs; 
sheer pins and cotter keys; paddle; at least fifty feet of 
line; anchor; and tool kit, including manufacturer’s in- 
structions for repair and maintenance of the motor. 

As each boat arrives at the launching site, the skipper 
registers with the cruise master who makes up a list of the 
boats and names of their occupants. Using this list, he as- 
signs each boat a position in the cruise formation. The 
cruise master and his assistants help the skippers in launch- 

Continued on Page 331 
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SLIMNASTICS—American Style 


What one recreation department does to help women toward physical fitness 


Franklin C. Hill 


STANDS over- 

flow with pub- 
lications carrying 
articles about phy- 
sical fitness. Insur- 
ance companies is- 
sue booklets; TV. 


radio and national 


magazines exhort us to keep fit. Our 
slimnastics program developed as a par- 
tial response to this need. The staff of 
the Rock Hill, South Carolina, Parks 
and Recreation Department deliberated 
at length concerning the form the pro- 
gram should take and its potential par- 
ticipants. 

Purpose. To help each participant un- 
derstand the necessary requirements for 
health 


proper nutrition; and to provide health 


better through exercise and 
education for daily living and exercises 
for physical fitness. 

Organization. Because of the concen- 


Mr. HILt is director of the parks and 
recreation department, Rock Hill, S. C. 
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trated nature of the course, it was de- 
cided to limit membership to twenty 
adult women, each to pay one dollar to 
help defray expenses of materials used. 
The program was set up on a ten-week 
basis, with classes meeting for an hour 
and a half, two days a week. Fees were 
paid upon registration. At no point did 
the department guarantee that a partici- 
pant would lose weight or benefit in any 
way from the course. We did point out 
that it had been our experience that 
with exercise and proper diet. people 
felt their 
creased. 


better and endurance in- 

At the beginning of the course, each 
women was asked to submit measure- 
ments of shoulders. chest, bust. waist. 


_ hips, thigh, calf, arms, and also weight 


and height. This information helped us 
evaluate each woman’s weight problem 
during her initial interview, when each 
was advised as to how much she should 
gain or lose, according to skeletal struc- 
ture and bone size. 


The Program. The first part of the pro- 


gram consisted of discussions and in- 
struction in regard to a healthful diet. 
Each woman was given a common calo- 
rie chart listing about 145 items, with 
the suggestion that she also consult her 
own physician if she wanted more diet- 
ing information for purposes of reduc- 
ing weight. 

We also supplied participants with 
a booklet, compiled by our staff, con- 
taining simple facts of anatomy and 
physiology, and some hints on over- 
coming muscular soreness, which might 


be expected from the exercises planned 


for them. 

Exercises—The first meeting consisted 
of a few simple sit-ups, leg raises, 
and squatting exercises so participants 
would not become’ too sore or discour- 
aged. Other exercises, affecting other 
areas of the body, were gradually added. 
At the end of three weeks, all exercises 
were executed fifteen times each, and 
At the 


end of five weeks, we started a new 


continued for two more weeks. 


series of exercises to employ other mus- 
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cles, and to add interest. 

At the conclusion of the course, each 
woman was measured again to note any 
changes. Although some participants 
had not lost any weight or inches, there 
was a general feeling of fitness and well 
being. The program was judged suc- 
cessful. 

Following its termination, we re- 
ceived many phone calls urging another 
course at night, for working women, 
and requesting more courses during the 
day. We organized a night course and 
announced a summer course to be given 
at 7:30 a.M., daily. 

The latter consisted of a forty-five 
minute exercise period, followed by 
forty-five minutes of tennis instruction 


for the first five weeks, and swimming 
instruction for the last five. We wanted 


to use the slimnastics class as a spring- 
board for other activities, thereby wi- 
dening the recreation interests of the 
participants. This, too, met with over- 
whelming response, and, again, we had 
to keep registration down to twenty 
women. The courses were not only suc- 
cessful by our standards but also by the 
public’s, for it will not allow us to drop 
this program. 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


e We found it best to conduct a mini- 
mum of two classes a week. However, 
it is preferable to meet three times, with 
each session lasting an hour and a half. 
e Equipment depends upon which ex- 
ercises are to be given and how many 
people are participating. Basic equip- 


ment consists of mats, benches, small 
five-pound weights, and old broomstick 
handles. We have found this sufficient. 

If there seems to be an unmet need 
in your community for this type of pro- 
gram, we urge you to consider it. You 
will reach a segment of the population 
not always reached by standard recrea- 
tion programs. Disparate as their back- 
grounds are, participants are meeting 
for a common purpose—the desire for 
physical fitness. We have found in our 
sessions that their mutual endeavors 
have extended beyond exercise. Many 
fine church suppers have originated in 
our slimnastics classes, as well as pic- 
nics, tennis matches, and card parties. 
Although these were not primary objec- 
tives, we feel that such secondary re- 
sults also satisfy a recreation need. + 
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SNAKE CREEPS DOWN 
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Exercise in Tranquillity 


OVEMENT—EVEN FLOWING, sus- 
M tained, and light—typifies the 

exercise which was evolved in 
China over many centuries and was cre- 
ated in the form we have today nearly 
one thousand years ago. Contrary to 
the vigorous health exercises in our 
Western civilization, it is composed of 
calm, unhurried movements designed 
to “build up energy and not expend it.” 
This fascinating principle is being dem- 
onstrated at the United Nations every 
week. There the ancient exercise is be- 
ing taught to the Secretariat staff by 
Sophia Delza, an American who came 
upon it in China and who has studied it 
for many years. It is being taken up for 
its many healthful benefits by New 
Yorkers, too, and many others across 
the country as our nation-wide interest 
in keeping fit increases. 

Known as T’ai Chi Ch’uan (pro- 
nounced Ty-Gee-Chuan), it is a system 
of exercise for physical, emotional, and 
mental development devised to train the 
mind and body, to prolong life, and at- 
tain tranquillity. It is made up of 108 
forms, with variations. which are per- 
formed in a slow continuous sequence. 
Miss Delza says that we in the West are 
apt to overexert ourselves in tense phys- 
ical exercise and sports, whereas the 
premise of T’ai Chi Ch’uan is that dis- 


ciplined movement need not be tense 
and hard, need not overactivate the 
heart, in order to develop well-being. 


forms of the exercise 
(which carry such evocative names 
as The Single Whip, The Golden Cock- 
erel, and The Snake Creeps Down) flow 
smoothly into each other and bring ev- 
ery part of the body into play, from the 
smallest finger joint to the largest mus- 
cle. The entire sequence must take a 
minimum of twenty minutes to perform, 
but, with practice, the action can be 
slowed down to take a longer time. 

The flowing technique of the exercise 
helps to concentrate the mind and calm 
the disposition, it makes the muscles 
pliant, develops coordination, improves 
circulation, facilitates the flexible ac- 
tion of joints, quickens reflexes, and 
makes one alert and easy. It is per- 
formed without music, always, and “by 
oneself, for oneself.” 

Instructions for eighteen of the forms 
are given on a recent recording by Miss 
Delza (Colpix CP413, $3.98) , available 
from Arthur Pine, 225 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, or at your local record 
shop. A forthcoming book by Miss 
Delza, to be released soon by David Mc- 
Kay Publications, will be entitled Body 
and Mind in Harmony. + 
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A physical fitness program 
for preschoolers pays off 


“LOOK MA... 
NO HANDS” 


and teachers can’t help joining in the fun. 


HE YOUNGER SET in Miami Beach, 
Florida, goes in for physical fit- 
ness seriously these days, in a 
program conducted by the public rec- 
reation department. The result is 150 
to 200 exuberant little specimens of 
American youth who prove the value of 
this activity for this age group at the six 
preschool city-operated playgrounds. 
Mrs. Marion Wood Huey, assistant 
superintendent of recreation in charge 
of the city program, is vitally interested 
in implementing the President’s physi- 
cal fitness program. After consultation 
with the members of the enthusiastic 
preschool staff, Superintendent Jack 
Woody and Mrs. Huey agreed that the 
idea was to “get going” with the tiny 
children who come to the preschools 
physically fit to begin with. Present and 
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long-range aims are to keep the young- 
sters that way and the department 
works to rid both children and their 
parents of any fear of physical activity 
—heights, hanging from exercise bars, 
and so on. 

Care is taken not to duplicate what 
the local public schools are doing by 
way of physical fitness tests—pull-ups, 
situps, shuttle-run (relays), standing 
broad jump, 50-yard dash, softball 
throw for distance, 600-yard run-walk 
test. 


T HE PROGRAM is also slanted towards 
the Miami Beach parents who, as 
in so many resort communities, tend to 
shelter their offspring unduly and do 
not tax them to their fullest physical 
capabilities. After seeing the preschool 


Afraid? I should say not! Hanging by one’s 
knees and getting an upside-down view. 


Not exactly what you would call close-drill, 
precision gymnastics but some exuberant 
stretching, jumping, bending, and clapping. 


pupils participate in formal exercises, 
the mothers and fathers are beginning 
to realize the child’s own sheer enjoy- 
ment and personal satisfaction stem- 
ming from physical accomplishments. 
Preschool parents have been ob- 
served following their children across 
the horizontal bars of the city’s play- 
grounds, The preschool teachers them- 
selves often join in the exercises, too. 
The Miami Beach department carries 
these dual aims — present and long- 
range physical fitness — into its year- 
round adult program with swim-and- 
trim classes, early morning calisthenics 
on the beach, physical recreation 
groups shuffle- 
board, square and social dancing. 
Young and old are swinging along trim 


and fit. + 


interested in tennis, 
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FOR THE ILL 
AND HANDICAPPED 


Do you subscribe to the common 


misconception regarding the severely handicapped child? 


Should the community recreation program include him? 


Is He Entitled to Recreation? 


Janet Pomeroy 


ggeeden IN GENERAL, and recreation 
leaders in particular, need to ac- 
quire a new concept concerning severely 
physically handicapped persons. A per- 
son in a wheelchair or on crutches who 


is severely physically handicapped may 


not be ill. Yet, people often associate 
such a handicap with a crippling dis- 
ease, and either think of the person as ill or as a patient who 
is recuperating. The word patient means, “a sick person, 
now, commonly, one under treatment or care as by a physi- 
cian or surgeon or one in a hospital, hence. a client of a 
physician,” according to Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary. This does not apply to a large number of the handi- 


capped. 


Mrs. Pomeroy is founder and director of the Recreation 
Center for the Handicapped in San Francisco, California. 


The common misconception of the severely physically 
handicapped-—particularly those with multiple handicaps— 
as ill persons has been a deterrent in the provision of com- 
munity recreation programs for this group. It brings about 
a chain reaction that retards or even prevents the inclusion 
of these persons in regular programs and/or the develop- 
ment of recreation programs for them. Some health and 
welfare agencies associated with the severely physically 
handicapped have, no doubt unknowingly, contributed to 
the general misunderstanding of these persons by creating 
stereotypes through the use of medical labels. For example, 
we hear cerebral-palsied persons referred to as “CP’s” or 
“spastics.” Recreation activities conducted by some of the 


welfare groups have been called “spastic activities” or 
“group activities for CP’s.” This specialization within an 
isolated group does little to encourage their acceptance by 
community groups of any type, including recreation pro- 

Text continued on Page 310 


Crutches forgotten, Skippy makes friends with “Midnight.” Do we exclude him from our recreation program? 
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Left, two children, blind and 
post-polio, get ready for a ride. 
Horseback riding can be a reg- 
ular outdoor activity for them. 


Right, severely handicapped 
campers prepare for an over- 
night campout. The leader 
should know all about braces. 


Below, Indian war chant is re- 
hearsed for evening campfire 
ceremonies attended by warlike 
and especially fierce chieftains. 


Right, who is ill? Not these lusty, exuber- 
ant youngsters all ready for a hayride. 


Severely handicapped children get set for 
a ride aboard a San Francisco cable car. 
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grams. This situation is also found in residential institu- 
tions for the severely handicapped. 

It is entirely possible that a severely physically handi- 
capped person, even though he may be bedbound, has never 
spent any time in a hospital, and that his only experience 
as a patient was the time he had the measles or some other 
illness common to children. His handicap could have been 
caused by a birth injury that resulted, in cerebral palsy, 
for example, in a condition rather than an illness. Even if 
his handicap was caused by a crippling disease such as 
polio, he would be considered, following his recovery, 
merely physically handicapped. 

Unfortunately, recreation leaders who are trained in gen- 
eral community recreation tend to believe that they are not 
qualified to work with such persons. In reality, however. 
they may be the most desirable leaders to be so doing. Al- 
though working in recreation with persons who are truly 
ill requires specialized training, it does not follow that the 
community recreation leader needs be medically oriented to 
work successfully with physically handicapped persons who 
are well. 


Attitudes 


A recreation leader should understand that the severely 
handicapped: 

1. Are first and foremost people . . . who have the same 
basic needs, desires and interests as the nonhandicapped 
. . . that the handicapped are more like others than they 
are different from them. 

2. Need to participate as regular members of the commu- 
nity through recreation interests . . . not through isolated 
groups of persons who happen to have the same type of 
handicap. 

3. Have the same right as others to choose and to share 
in the planning of their own recreation activities. and to 
participate voluntarily. 

4. Can participate in a wide variety of activities in the 
community, particularly if they have the encouragement and 
guidance of good leadership. 


The Recreation Approach 


The professionally prepared recreation leader’s very lack 
of specific medical orientation may actually be an advan- 


tage. As Dr. Ralph W. Menge recently stated in RECREA- 
TION magazine (October 1960): “To make therapeutic use 
of himself, it isn’t necessary for the professional recreator to 
know a great deal about sickness. Nor is it necessary that 
he be a psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapist.” If 
the recreation leader is not too involved with the medical 
and technical background of individuals, he will tend to ac- 
cept and treat these persons as participants in a regular 
recreation program. If he is not hampered and confused 
by their presumed “limitations,” he does not set up mental 
blocks in his own mind concerning their abilities and po- 
tentialities. Moreover, medical opinion on these so-called 
limitations is often inconsistent and continually changing. 

A severely physically handicapped person needs to be 
able to express himself naturally, through interest or other 
normal motivation, without worrying about what muscle he 
must move or exercise because it is “good for him.” In 
addition, if he knows that the recreation leader is not pre- 
occupied with what is good for him he is more relaxed and 
at ease as a participant. Therapy is essential and necessary 
for most severely physically handicapped individuals. How- 
ever, the recreator is not a therapist, but rather a leader 
who provides them with incentives and opportunities to ex- 
ceed their limitations—all of which results indirectly in 
desirable therapy. 

Recreators do, however, need to have special information 
and skills that will help them in the physical handling of 
the severely physically handicapped. For example, in prep- 
aration for swimming or overnight campouts, leaders must 
often assist in removing braces. Leaders also need to be 
acquainted with the handling of wheel chairs, feeding those 
who are unable to eat by themselves, and in assisting those 
who require toilet help. When such assistance is required, 
information is usually requested from parents and is in- 
cluded on application forms together with other pertinent 
information, including a medical report from the family 
physician. Advisory committees which include technicians 
and practitioners in services to severely physically handi- 
capped persons can provide valuable guidance to the recrea- 
tion staff. Some colleges (for example, San Francisco State 
College) are now including in the recreation curriculum ap- 
propriate pregraduate courses in “Recreation for Special 
Groups” which include some orientation toward the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

We must always remember that recreation is for all mem- 
bers of the community whatever their condition. + 


ECREATION Can open doors that no other activity of our life can 

. .. expands our horizons to make our world include new peo- 
ple, new settings, new enjoyment. Every time we branch out into 
a different activity, we add another dimension of excitement to 


our lives. 


—RoBeErtT D. Sisco, Director of Recreation 
and Parks, Livingston, New Jersey 
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A Musiclay Modeling Party 


A clever idea which can also make use of other creative activities 


Siebolt Frieswyk 


IXING CLAY WITH music may not 
M at first appear to be a likely for- 
mula for a party. However, a 
musiclay modeling party can be an un- 
usual, fun-filled event. With the assist- 
ance of a parents’ committee, the fol- 
lowing plan has been put to good use 
several times: 

Invitations are sent to a selected 
number of boys and girls, eight through 
twelve years of age, known to be musi- 
cal. They are invited to a party consist- 
ing of entertainment, clay modeling 
with music, costume parade, musical 
games, small 
charge is made to cover expenses. Boys 


and refreshments. 
and girls are requested to wear cos- 
tumes representing a musical idea or 
personality. 

When they arrive, hats, coats, rub- 
bers are checked, and volunteer parents 
lead the party-goers to their seats at 
card tables or other tables. Adults are 
seated along the sides or rear of the 
hall. All tables have been covered with 
colorful paper tablecloths. 

The master of ceremonies welcomes 
those present to the party and intro- 
duces the first part of the program. Tal- 
ented young instrumentalists, singers, 
and dancers perform for about a half 
hour and are appropriately applauded. 

The musiclay modeling contest is 
then explained by the MC. Committee 
members distribute packages of clay in 
different colors. The participants are 
asked to listen to a musical recording, 


Mr. FRIEsSwYK is consultant in the per- 
forming arts for the National Recrea- 
tion Association. 
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such as painting—especially finger painting— 


writing of poetry and prose, and so on. 


and, while the music is going on, to 
model the clay into forms which express 
the music. This activity lasts from five 
to ten minutes for each selection. Qual- 
ified volunteer judges go about from 
table to table to select a number of win- 
ning models while the selection is being 
played. The winners for each selection 
are called forward to the microphone, 
their models shown, and prizes award- 
ed. The MC then tells a brief story 
about the composer and the selection 


played. 


\ 


Among the recordings used for these 
parties have been Brahm’s Lullaby, 
Tchaikowsky’s Dance of the Sugar 
Plum Fairies, Saint-Saens’ Carnival of 
Animals, Prokofieff's Peter and the 
Wolf, a Sousa march, and other chil- 
dren’s musical classics. Folk music has 
also been used as well as orchestral 
pieces. 

The clay models created by the boys 
and girls ran the gamut from the more 
literal to the more abstract, from the 
unskilled to the skilled. The spentane- 
ous response required by the game has 
never failed to provoke enthusiastic 
laughter, lively discussion, and an ar- 
ray of amusing, and sometimes unusu- 
ally artistic, results. 

One boy in response to a selection 
from Peter and the Wolf modeled a lit- 


tle devil complete with horns and long 
tail. When asked to explain, he said 
that the music reminded him of his 
father. The father who was present said 
that his son was a little devil. This ex- 
change took place at the microphone, 
was enjoyed by everyone, and left no 
doubt that both father and son had a 
good time joking with each other. The 
Sousa marches seemed to bring forth a 
collection of footballs, probably be- 
cause of the association of bands with 
football games. The less familiar music 
resulted in a greater variety of re- 
sponses. The familiar Christmas carol 
Silent Night resulted generally in vari- 
ous babe-and-manger representations. 
It is good to vary the unfamiliar music 
with the familiar. Although winners 
were chosen and prizes given, the ele- 
ment of competition does not seem to 
effect the party adversely. The main 
purpose of the party is to have fun, and 
the quick and surprising results of the 
game fulfill the purpose successfully. 

At the conclusion of the music-ar- 
tistry part of the program, the musical 
costume parade takes place. Each boy 
and girl introduces himself, and ex- 
plains his costume. Everyone gets a 
prize for his costume, and the party 
concludes with refreshments. At one 
such party, a selected group came 
dressed as musical notes and the leader 
of the group played a tune by pointing 
at the different notes—which were sung 
by the wearer. 

The musiclay-modeling party may 
hit just the right note for your next 
party! + 
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TERRIFIC TENNIS 
ON A 
TENUOUS BUDGET 


William A. Welsh 


YOUR 
budget has 
gone as far as it 
still 


some re- 


can go, 


have 


you 


sources to draw 
on: imagina- 
tion, enthusiasm, 
and vigor. They have paid off in Salina. 
Kansas, where a summer recreation 
staff of one hundred handles twenty 
play areas and a half dozen special in- 
structional activities. Like many other 
towns of its size and smaller across the 
country, this community of forty thou- 
sand persons in north central Kansas 
would appear to have an undermanned 
recreation staff for the gross total atten- 
dance of almost fifty thousand that par- 
ticipate in its activities every year. But. 
by meeting its problems with imagina- 
tion and vigor, Salina has emerged with 
the largest per capita summer program 
in the state with the smallest per capita 
cost, 

The tennis instruction program is a 
barometer of Salina’s success. In 1954, 
thirty-five children, all between the ages 
of eight and thirteen, were registered 
for tennis instruction. By 1959, this 
number had risen to 140, and included 
children from five to sixteen. The gross 
participation rose from three hundred 
students in 1954 to 1.250 in 1959. 

Tennis instruction is carried on fo: 
eight weeks each summer, from the mid- 
dle of June through the middle of Au- 
gust. The program attempts to teach 
the fundamental forehand and back- 
hand strokes, the service, scoring, and 
general rules for court conduct. It is 


Mr. WELsH, currently a graduate stu- 
dent at Northwestern University, has 
worked with the Salina, Kansas, Recre- 
ation Commission for the past five 
summers. 
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aimed at producing 140 children who 
can enjoy playing tennis, rather than 
fourteen professionals-to-be. 

There are six instructors, including 
the director; and classes are conducted 
from 9 AM to noon, five mornings a 
week. Major instruction periods are 
Tuesday through Thursday, since con- 
flicting major recreation activities for 
the children are scheduled on Monday 
and Friday mornings. Instruction is 
held on six courts, all located together 
Two of the 


courts are concrete; four asphalt. 


in one large city park. 


D URING the first one or two weeks of 

the program, the problem of 140 
students overcrowding six courts was 
To teach the children the 
stroke. 
bounced to them softly by instructors 


not serious. 


basic forehand the ball was 
standing on the opposite side of the 
net, giving them controlled opportuni- 
ties to practice their stroke. while ac- 
quainting them with the sight of a ball 
coming over the net. The newness of 
the experience, coupled with a change 
of students receiving attention every 
two or three minutes, prevented bore- 
dom. Later, however, when the students 
were allowed to volley by themselves, or 
with instructors, the space problem be- 
came acute. And when competitive 
events began. only two persons could 
use each court at a time. 

Initially, attempts were made to ro- 
tate participants on each court at least 
every thirty minutes. A second step was 
to establish given days on which a cer- 
tain age group would have priority on 
the 
most successful solution was a far more 


use of the courts. However, the 
unusual one. 

Salina had recently constructed a 
beautiful new swimming pool. The site 


of the old pool was located adjacent to 


A medium-sized 
Kansas community 
beats the odds 

by stretching 


its imagination. 


the courts used for tennis instruction. 
The city converted the bathhouse into 
a museum, and filled and paved the old 
swimming area, providing an excellent. 
spacious dance area. The director of 
the tennis program, however, had other 
designs on the paved area. 

Students who were waiting for the 
use of a court were sent to the fenced-in 
paved area, where they batted balls be- 
tween themselves gently, practicing 
strokes, and sometimes just working off 
energy. This was “free play”—a time 
when the children could relax with a 
minimum of supervision, without criti- 
cism or suggestions, and satisfy their 
urge to “play tennis.” And. of course, 
they were not impeding instruction. 


av PROBLEM which confronts 

any program with limited facilities 
is how to deal with students of widely 
varying ages and quite different abili- 
ties to learn within the same instruc- 
tional periods. Of course, the children 
were divided into groups on the basis 
of age and ability, as far as facilities 
and the number of instructors would 
allow. 

But the director of the program be- 
lieved this problem to be basically psy- 
chological. He talked with all the stu- 
dents, noth en masse and individually, 
about the differing abilities they pos- 
sessed. Every student was impressed 
with the fact that people are different. 
that they are given different abilities at 
birth, and that slow learning is really 
just as good as rapid progress, since 
everyone would learn eventually. There 
resulted a marked absence of self-con- 
sciousness among the slow learners. The 
director also observed which instruc- 
tors worked best with slower learners, 
and which were most effective in teach- 
ing fundamentals, and these instructors 
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were assigned to groups of slower stu- 


dents. 


 ernaete the biggest problems faced 

by the Salina Recreation Commis- 
sion’s summer tennis instruction pro- 
gram were the age and relative inexpe- 
Real interest 
In the last 
ten years, the city has seen a tremen- 


rience of its instructors. 
in tennis is new in Salina. 


dous increase in the number of persons 
who play tennis not only for enjoyment, 
but also with a concern for the quality 
of their play. Consequently, there is, 
as yet, no pool of qualified tennis in- 
structors from which to draw. 

Of course, the problem is complicated 
by the large number of college-age peo- 
ple in Salina who leave during the sum- 
mer for higher paying jobs in milder 
climates or in metropolitan areas. This 
has led to a summer program staff of a 
quite younger average age, with rela- 
tively little inexperience. Most of the 
good prospects were girls, since many 
boys can find jobs for higher pay. 

In 1959, the fifth year after the reor- 
ganization of the tennis program, the 
instructional staff included, besides a 
male director, age nineteen, one other 
boy. seventeen, and four girls from 
It was the task 
of the program director to find the 
strong points in this unusually young 


fourteen to seventeen. 


group, and capitalize on them. 

This staff had one big advantage, 
however: it was closely familiar with 
the program outline and methods of in- 
struction used by the director. Three 
of the four girls were “graduates” of 
the program itself. This led to smooth 
operation and a friendly atmosphere. 
Also, the director was familiar with the 
capabilities of each of the instructors. 
even before the program ae. 


THE BEGINNING, ,every effort 


was made to inculcate a desire in 
the staff to make this tht best tennis 
instruction program in the state. The 
instructors met for discussion, and con- 
tinued this periodically during the sum- 
mer. They talked frankly}of the prob- 


lems their students would face, and the 


difficulties they as would en- 


counter. This was a boldly mature way 


to treat these young people, but they 
reacted maturely, and made conscien- 
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tious efforts to meet problems thought- 
fully and thoroughly. The director con- 
ducted afternoon sessions every day 
throughout the summer for the instruc- 
tors, constantly brushing up their fun- 
damentals, and reviewing with them the 
phases of instruction scheduled for the 
following day. 

Another basic problem for the Salina 
tennis instruction program was its lim- 
ited budget. The per capita levy for 
recreation in Salina is the lowest in the 
state. Quality of programs and services 
offered certainly have not been sacri- 
ficed, but a strictly defined budget is 
closely adhered to. The tennis program 
relied largely upon contributions for its 


equipment needs. Tennis balls were ob- 
tained from three sources: 

e The Salina Tennis Club, in coopera- 
tion with the recreation commission, 
sponsored an open tennis tournament 
during the summer. The balls used in 
the tournament were turned over to the 
instruction program. 

e Balls used by members of the Salina 
Tennis Club were sometimes donated, 
on an individual basis, to the instruc- 
tion program. 

e New balls were bought by the recrea- 
tion commission for use in a final cham- 
pionship tournament held for all sum- 
mer students in August. 


bags RACKETS were considerably 
harder to obtain. The recreation 
commission bought eight rackets be- 
tween 1955 and 1959. Nine other rack- 
ets were donated during that period by 
Salina citizens. The Salina Recreation 
Commission has found that open solici- 
tation of such gifts by newspaper and 
radio does not arouse objection from 
taxpayers, if the appeal is not excessive. 
Of course, most of the summer students 
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have their own rackets; the program’s 
supply is merely to assure that no child 
will be deprived of the opportunity to 
learn because of lack of money to buy a 
racket. 

As the recreation commission must 
live with budgetary limitations which 
prevent the city from providing addi- 
tional tennis courts or improving ex- 
isting ones, there are many problems 
related to handling the increasing num- 
bers of tennis students. The city has 
been asked by the commission to paint 
outlines for several tennis courts on the 
paved-in old swimming pool area. 
When this is done, portable nets and 
backstops could be used on these courts 
during instructional periods. Three 
courts would comfortably fit into the 
area. 

In the meantime, one of the suggested 
the 
available courts during morning in- 
struction is the initiation of evening les- 
sons. Unfortunately, only two courts in 
the city are lighted, and they are in con- 
stant use for general recreation pur- 


solutions to an excess of students fi 


poses. 


INTENSIVE nature of summer rec- 
reation activities in Salina adds 
another problem to the operation of 
the tennis instruction program. Three 
other special activities programs are 
conducted on the same mornings as ten- 
nis instruction: archery, swimming, and 
day camping. 

While a certain amount of inter-ac- 
tivity competition is healthy within a 
summer recreation program, the ulti- 
mate goal of the overall program must 
be the fullest possible enrichment of 
every participant. Consequently, recre- 
ation leaders do not attempt to limit the 
number of different activities in which 
any child takes part. Of course, as an 
example, any child who expresses to 
a tennis instructor indecision as to 
whether he should enroll in archery in- 
struction is told that he would learn 
tennis better by concentrating on it. 
But beyond this simple statement, the 
child is left to make his own decision. 

Interestingly, the result to the tennis 
program of this wide variety of avail- 


able activities has not been the quanti- 
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WITH NEW IDEAS 
Program Aids 


NOTHING builds better programs 
and stronger teams than these ori- 
ginal, one-of-a-kind problem-solving 
work-savers. Get never-before results 
with: 
@ ERASO® Posters & Charts 
@ SPOT AWARDS® Trophies & Cups 
@ RECORD-MASTER® “Hall-of-Fame” Displays 
@ PLAYMASTER®* Coaching Aids 
@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
*Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 
See your Sporting Goods Dealer — 
or write For FREE catalog to 
THE PROGRAM AIDS 


Dept. R, 550 Sth Ave., NW. Y. 


COLLECTS MORE REFUSE 


Ideal for Parks, Golf Courses, Pools, Schools, 
inside or outside recreation areas, business or 
residence. Patented spring tension handle de- 
vice mounts on any std. 20 to 30 gal. garboge 
can lid. Fits various height cans automatically 
Holds lid open or closed, protects and holds 


con in place, (QUICKLY PAYS FOR ITSELF 
approved by health depts. (QUALITY MADE 

Rugged angle iron frame with welded bottom 
base, finished antique black—SANI-RACK $9.95. 
SANI-KART equipped with 6° ball bearing 
rubber-tire wheels, welded handle with red 
plastic handle grip. Tilts backward, rolls for- 
word or backward, moves up or down steps 
easily, $12.95. Packed in small ctns. easy to 
assemble. (Cans Not Included). Check or M.O 
Shipping charges collect, orders of ten or 

more we pay freight in U.S. except Alaska 
and Hawaii. Two and Three-can size available 
write for folder. (Satisfaction guaranteed.) 

SANI KART, Dep. R, 502 Ave. G, Lubbock, Tex. 
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tative loss of students on certain days, 
but rather, the qualitative loss involved. 
For it is most often the best tennis stu- 
dent who is also interested in archery 
and swimming; those with athletic abil- 
ity tend to desire many outlets for their 
talents. The loss to the program is that 
they are not present to encourage and 
inspire the slower learning children to 
emulate them. 

There is perhaps no complete answer 
to this problem, but simply by keeping 
students with approximately equal abil- 
ities together, competition with equals 
was substituted for inspiration from su- 
periors. Dividing students into “mid- 
get” and “junior” classifications also 
allowed younger and inexperienced 
children to compare their own progress 
with that of fast learning students of 
their own age and experience. Perhaps 
the basic problem faced by the tennis 
program director and instructors was 
how to keep interest and enthusiasm 
high in the face of these problems. 


PROGRAM AIDS 


A Ranking Chart. Beginning in the 
fourth week of 
were placed on a ladder ranking chart, 


instruction, students 
according to their assessed abilities at 
that point of instruction. Students who 
were in the sixth grade or below were 
placed on the “midget” ladder, with the 
older children classified as “juniors.” 
They competed with others on their lad- 
der in a series of one-set matches, to de- 
termine the ladder tournament cham- 
pions. This was continued until the last 
week of the instruction program. 

A Final Tournament. A single-elimina- 
tion tournament was held the last week 
with competition in both divisions. A 
match consisted of winning two or 
three sets. Parents were invited to 
the matches, and bleachers and park 
benches were set up for spectators. 
Full Participation. In both tourna- 
ments, students who were not playing 
participated by watching lines, keeping 
score, and retrieving balls hit over the 
backstops. 

A Practice Batting Wall. The city, in 
response to requests from the recreation 
commission, constructed this adjacent 
to the courts. Students who were not 
playing took turns using the batting 


wall to practice their strokes. 


Good Publicity. Especially on our tour- 
nament play; this appeared in the two 
local newspapers. The recreation com- 
mission also presented a five-minute ra- 
dio program each week, which usually 
included news of tennis activities. 
Written Examinations for Students. 
These were given four times during the 
summer. They were only secondarily 
aimed at teaching fundamentals and 
knowledge of tennis terminology. and 
were primarily used as unique, humor- 
ous forms of instruction. The exams 
consisted largely of questions in the 
form of jokes and were looked forward 
to by the students. By not announcing 
when they would be given until the pre- 
vious day, expectation and interest were 
built up. 

Demonstrations. Throughout the sum- 
mer, the two male instructors gave 
weekly fifteen-to-twenty minute demon- 
strations on the courts, concentrating 
on fundamentals being emphasized for 
that week. The students all looked for- 
ward to these times, when they could 
“see how they would soon be playing.” 
Playground Program. Each Friday, 
representatives from the tennis pro- 
gram participated in the weekly play- 
ground tournaments in various sports. 
The tennis program was the only special 
activity represented in this tournament 
activity, in which the twenty regular 
playgrounds competed for points and 
the summer tournament championship. 
End-of-the-Program Picnic. This was 
held each summer, on the last day of 
the final championship tournament. 
The semi-final and final championship 
matches in both divisions were played, 
along with a match to decide the in- 
structors’ championship. Trophies for 
the winners in each division of both the 
final and ladder tournaments were 
awarded, and ribbons given for out- 
standing sportsmanship and greatest 
improvement in each division. All par- 
ticipants were awarded certificates, and 
parents were invited to attend, 

Salina’s tennis program faces prob- 
lems typical of those encountered in 
smaller communities throughout the 
country, and perhaps its pattern of op- 
eration will be productive of ideas for 
others. It has used an imaginative ap- 
proach which has accomplished much, 
cost very little. + 
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Somebody Must Tend the Grass Roots 


HEY SAVE CRAZED STATUES. They 
maintain cemeteries. They man- 
ufacture synthetic topsoil. They 

nurse rubber plants in traffic courts. 
They worry about the dogeared grass 
around city pounds and manicure the 
city’s lawns. Who? Park and recrea- 
tion superintendents, that’s who. They 
are expected to juggle a myriad of du- 
ties and be responsible for a great deal 
of outdoor and indoor housekeeping 
besides. 

Take Norman S. Johnson, director of 
parks and recreation for Los Angeles 
County, California. His title does not 
tell the full story of other duties cast 
upon him by special ordinance of the 
board of supervisors. Mr. Johnson is 
actually the county’s official gardener 
and, as such, he is’ responsible for 
maintenance of hundreds of acres of 
landscaping in scattered areas through- 
out the county. 

Not all of these facilities are strictly 
within the scope of parks and recrea- 
tion. If the property happens to belong 
to the county and needs grounds mainte- 
nance, the job usually is assigned to 
Superintendent Johnson. Even if a plant 
is located inside a county building, it 
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is his duty to see it is watered and 
maintained. Being an executive, he must 
delegate duties and responsibility, so 
the job of heading the grounds and 
maintenance section of his office is as- 
signed to special personnel. Such per- 


Norman S. Johnson 


sonnel directs the activities of 365 
maintenance and groundmen charged 
with keeping things tidy and attractive. 

While many of the county’s park 
maintenance workers remain within a 
single area in their daily functions, 
others are part of traveling mainte- 
nance crews, going from place to place 
in well-equipped gardening trucks. 
Then, there are the repair crews who 
travel throughout the county to keep 


the public areas in proper condition. 

Maintenance is not necessarily lim- 
ited to cutting grass, sweeping leaves, 
and planting flowers. Among the extra 
duties of maintenance staff are caring 
for barnyard animals and fowl at Wil- 
liam S. Hart Park in Newhall. The 
ducks at Legg Lake require attention 
on a year-round basis. The immensity 
of the county’s gardening and mainte- 
nance job is realized when one takes 
into consideration the following areas. 
which are under jurisdiction of the 
county parks and recreation staff: 
twelve libraries, the county art institute, 
three Bureau of Public Assistance Of- 
fices, twenty-seven civic centers, two 
regional offices of the county engineer, 
the general hospital, the city of Irwin- 
dale, eighteen health centers, two juve- 
nile halls, John Wesley Hospital, the 
Los Angeles County Museum in Ex- 
position Park, four county pounds, two 
probation office branches, six sheriff's 
stations, the sealer of weights and meas- 
ures, the Hollywood Bowl and Pilgrim- 
age Play, six county golf courses, the 
county beaches, fifty county parks, five 
parkway districts, and seven park- 
ways. + 
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STATE 

AND 

LOCAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Elvira Delany 


ALABAMA. An Army Engineers project on the Jackson 
Reservoir in the southwest part of the state calls for con- 
struction of recreation facilities at eight sites around the 
reservoir on the lower Tombigbee River. To cost $140,000, 
the project includes access roads, parking areas, and con- 
crete boat launching ramps for public use. The sites are 
located in an area considered the finest hunting and fish- 
ing section in the state. 

The State Department of Conservation is engaged in a 
program to create a network of boat-launching facilities 
throughout the state. Some forty-five facilities are already 
in operation and another thirty sites are planned. Most of 
the launching areas are about five acres in size and contain 
a paved parking area for at least one hundred autos. 


ALASKA. Three new national wildlife ranges have been 
established in the new state. Total area involved is some 
eleven million acres. The largest is the Arctic National 
Wildlife Range of some nine million acres, habitat of such 
“game” mammals as the rapidly dwindling grizzly and polar 
bears, and the wolverine, Dall sheep, and caribou. Also 
established were the Kuskokwim and Izembek National 
Wildlife Ranges. The former comprises nearly two million 
acres on the delta of the Kuskokwim and Yukon Rivers, in 
western Alaska. The latter contains about 415,000 acres 
on the north side of the Alaska Peninsula. 

The Kuskokwim Range includes immense expanses of 
marsh and tundra land and is probably the greatest breed- 
ing ground for waterfowl on the North American continent. 
It is also the habitat of red and white foxes, otter, mink, and 
muskrat, and is largely a wilderness. 

The new Izembek Range on an isolated part of the Alaska 
Peninsula, contains some 649 square miles, and is an im- 
portant concentration point for enormous numbers of ducks, 
geese, and shorebirds during spring and fall. It is a habitat 
for brown bear and Stone’s caribou, among the larger 
mammals. 


CALIFORNIA. A 120-car-body artificial fishing reef has 
been constructed off Rincon Island. Owned by the Richfield 
Oil Corporation, the island is half a mile out in the ocean, 
south of Santa Barbara. The reef, marked at its four corners 
with buoys so anglers can locate it easily, is about fifty feet 
below the surface and will not menace navigation. It has 
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been turned over to the state Department of Fish and Game 


for operation, maintenance, and study. 


e A beautiful new pool and fountain at the Los Angeles 
State and County Arboretum entranceway has been made 
possible by a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Harry Bauer of Pasa- 
dena, charter members of the California Arboretum Foun- 
dation. Plans for the new entranceway were a further gift 
from Millard Sheets, well-known artist-architect of Clare- 
mont. The plans were developed in cooperation with Ed- 
ward Huntsman-Trout, consulting landscape architect of the 
arboretum and the Arboretum Foundation Planning Com- 
mittee. 


e Boating enthusiasts in Southern California recently cele- 
brated the beginning of heavy construction for the Redondo 
Beach King Small Craft Harbor. The celebration included 
an old-fashioned pit barbeque, a concert by El Toro Marine 
Band, boat display, souvenir buttons, and balloons, all under 
the coordination of Fred Tweedy, Redondo’s recreation and 
parks director, and his staff. Honored guests included Con- 
gressman Cecil R. King after whom the harbor was named. 
Harbor development calls for three moles (breakwaters ) 
and several basins to handle ultimately over two thousand 
boats, parking for thirty-one hundred cars, and twenty-six 
areas of commercial zoning which will include hotels, 
“boatels,” restaurants, automotive and boat service, and 
pleasure fishing. One section of the harbor area will be de- 
voted to a marine park and warm-water swimming lagoon. 
Cost of the project is in excess of $10,000,000 but accord- 
ing to Harbormaster Francis E. Hopkins, some of the costs 
will be financed by oil revenue and receipts from slip rent- 
als, parking, and other harbor and ground-lease income. 


FLORIDA. Among the many new municipal golf courses 
mushrooming across the state are the Orange Brook Munici- 
pal Golf Course in Hollywood, making a total of three; an 
additional short nine to the existing eighteen-hole Miami 
Springs course; a nine-hole course in Ocala; and the eight- 
een-hole LeJeune links in Miami. Courses now under con- 
struction include an additional eighteen, at the Daytona 
Beach city course, the first nine scheduled to open in Sep- 
tember. Dade County has three eighteen-hole courses in the 
planning stage for Crandon, Matheson Hammock, and Haul- 
over Parks. Broward County plans an eighteen-hole county 
course west of Ft. Lauderdale. Pompano Beach is planning 
an additional eighteen and hopes to get construction under 
way this summer. Pensacola is constructing its second 
eighteen-hole course near the airport four miles northeast 
of the city. Homestead and Patrick Air Force Bases each 
have nine-hole golf courses under construction with opening 
date scheduled for this summer. Orlando Air Force Base 
is constructing a nine-hole links. The Chemstrand Corpora- 
tion in Pensacola reports that construction will begin soon 
on its golf course for use of its six thousand employees. 
Fort Walton Beach is planning a three hundred-acre park 
which will include a eighteen-hole golf course, combination 
golf clubhouse and bathhouse, swimming pool, large ath- 
letic field with five ball diamonds, an organized camp, fish- 
ing area, tennis courts, picnic areas, and bridle trails. 
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e One thousand acres of uninhabited land dotted with cy- 
press trees has been made available without charge to the 
Florida Audubon Society by American Cyanamid Company 
for use as a wading bird sanctuary. The land, formerly 


used in the company’s phosphate mining operations, has 
been leased to the society to be used as a nesting place for 
such famous bird species as the wood ibis and the American 
egret. More than ninety percent of the wood ibis, the only 
stork in North America, nest in Florida, as do close to eighty 
percent of the American egrets, the most spectacular of all 
U.S. wading birds. The new refuge has been named the 
Saddle Creek Bird Sanctuary. 


e As the result of a successful $75,000 building fund drive, 
the Children’s Museum in Tallahassee will open next fall 
in a new building on a ten-acre lake site about fifteen min- 
utes by car from the downtown area. The museum build- 
ing, designed in a cluster of small-scaled structures resem- 
bling an early settlement, will blend in with an Indian village 
and early pioneer North Florida village also planned for the 
area. 


e The space age has caught up with a municipal park in 
Miami. Youngsters at the Grapeland Heights recreation 
center have two toy sixteen-foot guided missiles complete 
with launching pads to play with. There’s also a nine-foot 
“control tower” and a seven-foot “space platform.” All are 
custom-built to go with a former Navy Neptune plane do- 
nated to the playground by the government last January. 

Kelly Kaul, president of Game-Time Playground Equip- 
ment Company, Litchfield, Michigan, donated the toys, val- 
ued at $2,000. The gifts—plane and toys—came about 
through the efforts of a group of Eastern Air Lines pilots, 
headed by Miamian Jim Matthews. Pilot Matthews con- 
vinced the Navy it should send the Neptune fighter-bomber 
to the Miami park instead of an Arizona graveyard. 


KENTUCKY. Federal and local funds totaling nearly one 
and a quarter million dollars have been authorized for the 
construction of two dams within the Little River Flood 


A venerable sternwheeler that plied the Upper Mississippi 
River for fifty-six years has been converted into a Steam- 
boat Museum, berthed on the levee in downtown Winona, 
Minnesota, which celebrates “Steamboat Days” every July. 
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Control Project Area. These multi-purpose dams will elimi- 
nate flood danger, provide a vast water storage reservoir, 
and create recreation areas. The watershed area will cover 
more than thirty-seven thousand acres lying along the north 
fork of Little River in Christian County. 


MAINE. The Portland City Planning Board has approved 
construction of a nine-hole par-3 golf course in Payson Park 
to cost $16,800. Planners feel the new smaller course will 
be more beneficial than nine more holes at heavily used 
Riverside course. The par-3 may be in play in 1962. 


e Income from a half-million-dollar trust fund recently es- 
tablished by former Governor Percival P. Baxter will pro- 
vide perpetual care for Baxter State Park, the 194,000-acre 
tract of wildland also given the state by Governor Baxter. 
It is his intent that the area be preserved in its primitive 
state, a reservation for the public to enjoy and a refuge for 


wildlife. 


NEW YORK. During the past year Rye has been making 
additions and improvements to its Youth Recreation Center. 
Recreation Superintendent Ralph Damiano reports that a 
large basement room was finished off as well as the retain- 
ing wall, terrace, and rough grading of the surrounding 
grounds. Much of the furniture and games equipment was 


. either donated by local residents and businessmen or pur- 


chased by funds raised by the center’s teenage members. 
The Ceres Garden Club has offered to landscape the center 
this year. The Municipal Boat Basin has been increased to 
accommodate 110 additional moorings and can now handle 
285 boats. During the past year extensive dredging was 
done, improvements were made in the office and toilet facili- 
ties, harbor and channel improvements were made and a 
metal storage building which was donated was installed and 
put into operation. 


e Construction of the new children’s zoo in New York 
City’s Central Park is now going full speed ahead after many 
delays due mostly to inclement weather. The zoo is a $500,- 
000 gift to the city from former Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man and Mrs. Lehman in commemoration of their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. It will cover a one-acre site adjacent 
to the present zoo. 

The Lehman Zoo for Children joins an impressive list of 
recreation facilities donated to Central Park: the outdoor 
artificial skating rink from the Wollman Foundation (the 
late Miss Kate Wollman was an honorary member of the 
National Recreation Association), which also has given 
$300,000 for a similar rink in Prospect Park, Brooklyn; 
the children’s pony track from the Altman Foundation; a 
quarter-of-a-million dollar boathouse from the Loeb family; 
the model yacht boathouse from the Kerbs family; the ca- 
rousel with building from the Friedsam Foundation which 
also gave another one to Prospect Park; the chess-and- 
checker house from an anoymous donor; a playground from 
the Irving and Estelle Levy Foundation; another play- 
ground from the Osborne family; the Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre from the Delacorte Foundation which also gave the 


Continued on Page 331 
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HE EASIEST WAY to increase the 
use of your swimming pool is to 
make it available to more peo- 

ple, and to keep swimmers interested 
with a variety of activities. The Warren 
Consolidated Pool, one of the largest in- 
door high school pools in Michigan. has 
been able to do this successfully. This 
pool, operated from 77 to 84 hours a 
week all year for the residents of this 
suburban Detroit community. averages 


The family enjoys a swim. Coordinate 
your pool schedule to include all age 
groups and interests. (Illustration from 
How to Teach Yourself and Your Fam- 
ily to Swim Well, Simon & Schuster.) 


a daily attendance of better than three 
hundred swimmers, and on hot summer 
days attendance may reach eleven hun- 
dred, 

In our job of helping more people 
swim better, we have found that proper 
scheduling is important. When plan- 
ning a new schedule for your own pool. 
the needs of your community must be 
considered. If swimming facilities are 
a new addition to your community there 
will be many non-swimmers and begin- 
ners. Today, more people participate in 
aquatic activities than ever before. 
More people have cottages, boats, take 
trips and vacations on or near water. 
and new artificial pools and lakes have 
been developed through bond issues 


Mr. Kane is director of swimming at 
the Warren Consolidated Schools in 
Warren, Michigan. 
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DEVELOPING A POOL SCHEDULE 


Let’s think of our facilities in terms of people 


and special assessments in the form of 
local taxes. 


How To Plan a Schedule 


After determining the needs of the 
community and the purpose for your 
pool, keep the following things in mind 
when forming a new schedule. 

|. Be sure that every person you 
serve has a chance to swim each day. 


2. Offer instructions for every inter- 


est, age, ability, and sex. 
3. Maintain uniformity with other 
beaches, pools, schools, and camps by 


following the American Red Cross class 
outlines. 

1. Provide for a progression from 
one class level to another. 

5. Have a goal or chance for reward 
at the end of each season. This may be 
an American Red Cross certificate, a 
display of newly learned skills, or com- 
petition against other swimmers. 

6. Give teenagers a social outlet in 
addition to physical activity. Teenage 
splash parties are fun. Use underwater 
lights only and play popular records. 

7. Emphasize each class or swim pe- 


riod equally as part of the total pro- 


gram. 
8. Schedule 


the pool during 


youngsters for use of 
the day or early eve- 


ning before dark. Adults usually will 
attend better after 8:30 PM. 
9. Consider bus schedules and rush 
hour traffic when scheduling classes. 
10. If you find dead spots in the pro- 
gram, assign special interest groups and 
small classes to these hours. 
11. Allow time for dressing and 
showering, and be sure you have enough 
locker facilities. If there are consecu- 


tive large classes, lockers will be needed 


simultaneously. Usually one class show- 
ers and dresses while the other swims. 

12. Try to stagger the use of locker 
rooms to keep the number of locker 
room attendants to a minimum. 

13. Schedule open swimming or fam- 
ily periods at the same time each day to 
lend uniformity to the program. 

After considering these suggestions 
and formulating a pool program, have 
a stranger read the schedule. If he un- 
derstands it, make copies of the entire 
schedule available to the public. You 
may also want to publish a copy in the 
local newspaper each week in the enter- 
tainment section. As a director, do your 
best to insure that these schedules are 
followed. Frequent changes will hurt 
attendance, for the public seldom knows 
about them until they have been refused 
a chance to swim. + 
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Immunity 

According to the Virginian Pilot, four suits totalling 
$170,000 against the city of Portsmouth, the Portsmouth 
School Board, and a high-school athletic association were 
dismissed in the City Circuit Court on April 20th. The 
suits resulted from the collapse of bleachers at a basketball 
game in a school gymnasium. The company that manufac- 
tured the bleachers, a co-defendant, was exempted from the 
dismissal. Demurrers for the city school board and athletic 
association contended that inter-scholastic athletic pro- 
grams are a governmental function for which there is no 
corporate liability. In dismissing the suits against the three 
defendants, the judge sustained their demurrers claiming 
governmental immunity. 


Wake Up, Somebody, Anybody! 

Park and recreation authorities threatened with encroach- 
ment will appreciate the following excerpts from a recent 
editorial in the Saturday Evening Post. 

“For more than a century American cities have been 
proud of their parks. But unless somebody wakes up soon, 
most of those quiet green spaces amid the tall buildings will 
be only memories. The big land rush which has been gob- 
bling up the suburbs around the cities is now threatening 
irreplaceable park lands inside the cities themselves. . . . 

“Given the choice of taking a row of tenements or slicing 
a chunk off a park, most engineers and politicians will reach 
for the park. Tenement dwellers squawk. Park enthusiasts 
do not squawk quite so loudly. But the thing to remember 
is that new housing can easily be built. New parks cannot. 
If our cities continue to sacrifice their parklands, they will 
become concrete jungles without much beauty or ability to 
check the flight to the suburbs.” 


Dedicated Like Crazy 


In responding to inquiries about his report for the forth- 
coming 1961 Recreation and Park Yearbook the recreation 
executive in a small Ohio community commented: “Being 
a small-town recreation director calls for a man who is 
either dedicated or crazy and I don’t know which I am now 
—just give us a couple more hours in the day and maybe 
some day we can make everyone happy and proud of the 
progress we have made.” 


Public Patronage 

In an address at the University of Michigan, Dr. Luther 
Gulick of the Institute for Public Administration pointed 
out areas in which the laissez-faire marketing mechanism 
fails to meet the needs of modern cities: “Education and 
Cultural Activities” was listed as an area where a few ac- 
tivities can always be organized for profit, such as specta- 
tor sports and commercial theatres. Dr. Gulick added there 
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are still many avenues of service for generous and imagina- 
tive philanthropy, but any mass education, recreation, or 
cultural enjoyment can be provided only with extensive 
public patronage and support of all kinds, running all the 
way from tax exemption to public construction of facilities 
and direct public tax support of certain activities. 


Rewards of Foresight 
According to Land For The Future by Marion Clawson, 


R. Burnell Held, and Charles H. Stoddard, published by 
John Hopkins Press for Resources for the Future ($8.50) : 
“Planning for recreation must be in terms of the physical 
requirements and possibilities, the economic values and 
costs, the governmental interrelationships, and the financial 
needs and possibilities. Perhaps in no other field of gov- 
ernmental activity are the financial rewards of foresight 
greater than in acquisition of land for recreation well be- 
fore the need becomes acute. . . .” 


The Lineup 

Executives responsible for the operation of golf courses 
may have problems and tense times, but few of them are 
faced with the pressure felt by users of municipal courses 
in New York City. The New York Times Magazine recently 
showed a picture of golfers lined up at a Queens course at 
4:45 am. It reported that the first man in line one morning 
arrived at 3:15, registered at 5:30, and teed off at 6:00. A 
tardy fellow who showed up at 4:40 was seventy-fifth in line! 


Planning as a Whole 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, all proposals for capital improve- 
ments in the fields of parks, recreation, and schools are 
reviewed by a standing committee composed of the super- 
intendent of parks, the assistant superintendent of schools 
in charge of business affairs, the executive director of the 
planning board, and the manager of parks and recreation 
(Robert Lobdell). According to the last named, the rela- 
tionship of the parks and recreation program to the public 
schools presents a real challenge, “Until we sit down and do 
a better job of joint planning, we will not provide the serv- 
ice to the best of our ability that the taxpayer deserves.” 


Subtle Destruction 
Dr. Abel Wolman, director emeritus of sanitary engineer- 


ing at Johns Hopkins University, stated in an address before 
the American Public Health Association: “Perhaps the en- 
gineers who plow under vast green areas for the super- 
super-highway and who pile brick upon brick upon urban 
and suburban areas devastated by the excavating machine 
are as subtly destructive to man as our once familiar Ty- 
phoid Mary was.” 
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Sapo TO A SURVEY made by 
John Collier, National Recreation 
Association district representative in 
the Pacific Southwest, the demand for 
workers in California, Utah, and Ariz- 
ona will remain strong for the next two 
years. The public recreation depart- 
ments estimate that they will have re- 
cruited a total of 895 full-time, year- 
round workers for the year ending July 
1, 1961. Of these, 559 vacancies are 
replacements and 336, newly created 
jobs. In addition, the departments an- 
ticipate they will employ 9812 summer 
employees and 532 for the school year. 

The majority of the full-time, year- 
round positions require an A.B. degree 
or better, with a number of the cities 
indicating that those holding a Master's 
degree would receive a somewhat high- 
er salary. The present starting salaries 


PERSONNEL 


for positions in the district are as fol- 


lows: 
Per Month 

Present starting salaries Vin. Vax. 
1. Face-to-face leadership $180 $ 517 
2. Director area or center 250 842 
3. Specialists 207 590 
4. Supervisors 350 940 
5. Ass’t. Administrator 376 1306 
6. Administrator 370 1625 
Part-time Salary Range per Hour 
Summer Bf to 4.00 
School Year By to 4.00 


lege RECREATION agencies were also 
asked to estimate the number of 
vacancies they would be filling in the 
year ending July 1, 1962. Strangely 
enough, the employment situation ap- 
pears to be about the same as that for 
the preceding year and is as follows: 
For the year ending July 1, 1962 em- 
ploying agencies expect to recruit for 


861 full-time, year-round positions. 


W. C. Sutherland 


Four hundred of these represent newly 
created positions, while 461 vacancies 
are expected to occur due to turnover. 
In addition the employers anticipate the 
hiring of 10,310 summer leaders and 
593 for the school year. The demand 
appears to be strong for both men and 
women, although there may be a slight- 
ly larger number of vacancies for men. 

Predictions of recreation executives 
and employing agencies in the past have 
been reasonably accurate; consequent- 
ly, we may expect recruiting efforts. at 
least in the Pacific Southwest, to in- 
crease considerably in the next two 
years. This condition is likely to affect 
other parts of the country as well, since 
Western employers, in many instances, 
have ignored geographical boundaries. 
sending recruiting teams clear to the 
East Coast. 
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another exciting tennis first from BALL-BOY 


pat. pending 


STORES FLAT AGAINST ANY WALL WITH IMMEDIATE 
in gym, playroom, stage, basement, garage: 
field, driveway, 


SET-UP: — 
— on any court, 


backyard. 


For Group and Individual Tennis Teaching and Practice ... Indoors or Outdoors! 


Available in 10° long or 20’ long units... 
light, portable, free standing ... 


© Adjustable tilt and adjustable net tension 
provide "set-up" balls for consecutive 
stroking — simulating every tennis return. 


in ball speed. 


Provides "get ready" time for next stroke 


(not like a backboard) . . . no reduction 


* Allows player to hit hard as close as 8' to 
as far as 40’ away from net. 


¢ May be played on both sides at once... 


balls) . 


year round. 


by as many as |0 people. 

May be used to develop skills in small 
rooms as well as on courts (no wild flying 
. . skilled players can polish strokes 


Vigorous practice at close range — great 


fun for novice or skilled player. 


* Use for Soccer, Volley Ball, Lacrosse, too! 


BALL-BOY co., INC, 26 Milburn . . . Bronxville, N. Y. . . . DE 7-0047 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE FOR DETAILS 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 
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How to back up intangible values with dollars and sense 


The Economic Value of 


SPORT FISHING 


Richard H. Stroud 
‘ T THE BEGINNING of this century conservation meant 


“preservation.” If you wanted to conserve a re- 

source you had to lock it up and keep it from being 
used. In the case of renewable natural resources—soil, 
water, forests. grasslands, fish, wildlife—to conserve has 
now come to mean fo use wisely. This implies the develop- 
ment and application of management practices (based on 
continuing research) designed to produce and maintain an 
abundance of these resources sufficient to permit heavy use 
yet provide for their continued abundance year after year. 
With respect to sport fish it means that fishery biologists 
must learn all they can about fish populations and devise 
and apply fish management practices that will assure satisfy- 
ing catches of fish year after year to increasing numbers of 
anglers. 

Unfortunately, from the standpoint of sport fishing. many 
of the factors that control land and water use are beyond 
the direct control of the biologists. They cannot, for ex- 
ample, veto a proposal to construct a highway that may 
affect an outstanding bass or trout stream. Similarly, they 
cannot veto the construction of a large reservoir that may 


Mr. Stroup is executive vice-president of the Sport Fishing 
Institute in Washington, D. C. This material is digested 
from Virginia Wildlife, May, 1960. 
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be needed for water supply or hydro-electric purposes. 

But if they are suitably armed with facts about the eco- 
nomic value of retail business generated by the fishermen 
in pursuit of their sport. and can provide reasonable esti- 
mates of fishing use under the present and future conditions, 
they can often cause favorable modifications of plans that 
would otherwise produce great damage to fishing. Spawn- 
ing areas may be provided, needed minimum flows may be 
guaranteed, or any one of a number of modifications under- 
taken that will assure provision of abundant good fishing 
even though it may be of a different character. 

For example, a warm-water stream will be profoundly 
affected by construction of a high dam. One kind of con- 
struction design may result in superior reservoir fishing for 
bass, crappies, walleyes, etcetera, above the dam and a new 
and spectacular coldwater fishery for trout below the dam. 
Another kind of construction design would result in poor 
fishing in the reservoir above the dam and continued tra- 
ditional fishing downstream, though reduced to the extent 
of its flooding by the reservoir. 


Sov" FOLKS are much disturbed by attempts to develop 
dollar values for sport fishing. believing that the true 
importance of fishing is intangible and therefore not meas- 
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Hey, look what we got! Little wrangler in cowboy boots and 
grown-up angler grin over day's catch of largemouth bass. 


urable. However, the fact that fishing is the contemplative 
sport does not mean that a minimum evaluation of the 
goods and services used when fishing cannot be made and 
compared to other values computed in similar fashion. All 
who fish for sport will probably agree that such figures are 
minimum values at best. Nevertheless. the single common 
denominator in use for measuring the place of various com- 
peting interests in a multipurpose project is the dollar. We 
must recognize it, like it or not. If we ignore this fact and 
fail to develop minimal values, sport fishing interests will 
not be considered in project planning. It is as simple as 
that and boils down to “do or die.” 

Indeed, it has been only since 1955, when the first na- 
tional economic survey of fishing and hunting was con- 
ducted under sponsorship of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, that fishing and hunting have begun to win signifi- 
cant consideration in overall resource planning. In that 
study the remarkable discovery was made that there were 
one or more fishermen or hunters in one out of every three 
U.S. households. Further, one in every four men and one 
in every eleven women fished. 

The 20,800,000 people who fished in 1955 spent the im- 
pressive sum of $1,900,000,000 for oil, gasoline, and other 
travel costs (food, drink, lodging), for equipment (boats, 
motors, fishing tackle and accessories, special clothing, 
camping and picnic gear, etcetera), and for special fees and 
fishing licenses. This exceeded the total ($1,700,000,000) 
spent by Americans for admissions to all spectator amuse- 
ments (movies, legitimate theaters, opera, and all kinds of 
spectator sports). 

Individually, average annual expenditures came to $91.98 
per angler. If he fished in fresh water his expenditures 
averaged $77.38. If he fished in salt water they averaged 
$107.29 ($91.18 on the East and Gulf Coast; $155.74 on 
the West Coast). Altogether, Americans devoted nearly 
400,000,000 man-days to pursuit of their favorite means of 
relaxation outdoors—with about 339,000,000 of them on 
fresh water. 

If an angler can do his fishing locally, he can avoid sub- 
stantial travel costs. In fact, about thirty percent of all 
anglers were found to fish within a range of one hundred 
miles of home. Availability of nearby fishing facilities, 
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therefore, makes it possible to enjoy fishing more eco- 
nomically than average. 


U NDERLYING THIS, however, it is the sure knowledge that 
the fishing to be provided must be good—or the fa- 
cility will not be utilized. For the fishing to be good—the 
key to success—there must be intensive scientific manage- 
ment based on extensive research. An outstanding example 
of this is the public fishing lake program of the Alabama 
Conservation Department. Sixteen lakes, comprising 841 
surface acres of water, have been constructed and inten- 
sively managed for public fishing for periods of up to eight 
years or more. Time has shown that, with increasingly 
heavy use, the desirable size is two hundred acres or more 
per lake. Records for twelve of these lakes older than two 
years (the first year gives a distorted picture of what fishing 
will be like so that records for the four newest lakes are not 
included) show that much sustained good fishing has been 
created in Alabama on an economically feasible basis. 

Annually, for the twelve lakes, there were more than 162 
fishing trips (man-days) per acre resulting in an average 
harvest per acre exceeding 174 pounds of fish. The lowest 
annual utilization recorded for any of these twelve lakes 
was 89 individual fishing trips per acre; the highest was 
242 trips. 

It seems reasonable to assume that a properly constructed, 
intensively managed lake of comparable size near large 
population centers in Virginia can also support 150 or more 
man-days of fishing per acre each year. Such a lake is 
scheduled for construction on South Run and Opossum 
Branch near the town of Burke in Fairfax County. It will 
be the 210-acre Burke Lake, first such facility to be built in 
Northern Virginia by the Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries. If it draws only from the estimated forty thous- 
and anglers in Fairfax County, Arlington County, Falls 
Church, and Alexandria, fishing use may well quickly ex- 
ceed 150 per acre, or more than thirty thousand total 
annually. In all, then, at least $63,000 per year will be 
spent locally by anglers using the lake for oil and gasoline, 
fishing tackle and other sporting goods, and parking fees, 
bait, etcetera, at filling stations, stores and concessions in 
the area. In the course of a single generation, this one lake 
will generate retail business amounting to more than 
$1,250,000! Few acres managed in any other way can yield 
so much dollar value—or such incredibly valuable therapy 
for tense minds. For the chief value of fishing lies in the 
unique fact that it, above all others, is the “contemplative” 
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No matter if your unused yard space is large or small, 


DIGEST 
Y DIGEST 


you can still provide the latest in healthful outdoor recreation 


for your family and guests—tots, teens, adults 


James Joseph 


UR BACKYARDS HAVE gone adult 
and in a most unusual way— 
converted to private play- 
grounds, they are among the nation’s 
most frequented year-round vacation 
spots. Landscaped into suburban Amer- 
ica’s backyards are some 250,000 swim- 
ming pools, more than in all the swank 
resorts combined. 

The latter years’ resurgence of bad- 
minton, horseshoes, and shuffleboard is 
based in the backyard. So is the boom- 
ing popularity of tetherball, archery, 
lawn bowling, garden golf (a single 
green sufficing for the usual nine), and 
volleyball. Many a traditional indoor 
game has been carried out-of-doors. 
Typical is backyard chess, its “board,” 
a six-by-six-foot slab of concrete or as- 
phalt, its mobile “men” three feet tall 
and trundled move-to-move by ambula- 
tory players. 

Our backyards have switched the sea- 


sons: Vacationing-at-home families 
“ski” in mid-July on strawstrewn 


“slopes” and plunge into their plastic- 
domed and heated pools in mid-Decem- 
ber. With freezing weather, some fam- 
ily pools become winter arenas. Logs 
permitted to “freeze-in” just below the 
surface, prevent ice damage to pool 
walls. But, you don’t need a pool for 
backyard skating or hockey. Any level 
lawn, a few feet of two-by-fours, your 
garden hose and an assist from Old Man 
Winter will do. 

Bodily, we’ve transplanted to lawn 
and patio many of the very endeavors 
which once kept us housebound. The 
patio—set with table tennis and bil- 
liards and piped music—is America’s 


Digested with permission from Today’s 


Health, April 1961. 
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GAMESCAPE YOUR YARD 


Families can overlay different games on 
a single court for varied leisure fun. 


fresh-air playroom. Mom, once apron- 
stringed to a hot stove, lets hubby chef 
the family’s outdoor barbecue. The 
American backyard is for everybody ... 
and for every member of the family. 


B" HOW, you may rightly ask, can 
you convert your backyard to a 
private playground for your family? 
Big backyards or small, it takes only a 
little doing—and relatively few dollars 
—to set up a playground all your own. 
A quart of paint adapts your driveway 
to shuffleboard, volleyball, and one-goal 
basketball. Without really disturbing 
the grass, you can lay out a court for 
badminton. 


Does your recreation program pro- 
vide counseling services on the vari- 
ous types of family recreation? Be 
sure to add backyard fun to your list 
of other successful summer activities. 


—Ed. 


Big enough for sportive fun is the 
low-cost family pool — in-ground or 
plastic and portable—which, even in a 
small yard, leaves room enough for 
darts, quoits, and horseshoes. Or, you 
may prefer sharing your play, as do 
three families in California's San Fer- 
nando Valley whose adjacent yards af- 
ford to ali what no one could afford 
alone. 

One homeowner installed a gunited 
15-by-30-foot swimming pool (cost: 
about $2500). A second family game- 
scaped its back lawn for one-hole golf, 
croquet, scoopball, horseshoes, and boc- 
cie, an Italian variation of lawn bowl- 
ing. And a quarter of the lawn was 
given over to the kids—for climbing, 
swinging, and sand play. 

Planning for Family Fun 

So let’s plan your private playground 
—fitted to every member of the family. 
Not everybody will like every game. 
But there must be games and play for 
everyone — tyke, teenager, and those 
three-score-and-ten. Then, you 
want variety. Swatting a shuttlecock 
can grow tiring—even exhausting. No 
one should ever play to the point of 
fatigue. “Hard play, for the normal 
healthy individual, is fine . . . for a 
while,” comments one physician, “but 
no one should play too hard too long. 
Play should be menued . . . an appetizer 
of strenuous . . . and a bit of energetic 
play as a kind of recreational dessert.” 

The myriad of backyard games avail- 
able to every family and every family 
budget fall, generally, into three play 
categories: (1) action games—fast and 
competitive sports, which range from 
jai alai-type games, to small-fry ver- 

Continued on Page 327 
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For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num- 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 


e A new line of con- 
cealed turf sprinklers 
designed for use on 
hills or level ground, 
Rain Bird Rotor Pop- 
Ups are available in 
part- or full-circle 
sprinklers, with the 
full-circle models 
being available with 
single- or two-nozzle 
sprinklers. Rubber- 
covered models are available for use on athletic fields and 
playgrounds for player protection. These Rain Birds do a 
thorough, scientific watering job, then quietly disappear— 
as if by magic—into the ground so they offer no obstruction 
to the beauty or usability of the turf area. Sprinklers are 
designed to be installed flush with the ground so there is 
no hole to trip those walking or playing on the turf. 

A heavy-duty retractor spring on the sliding pop-up 
member assures positive closing of the sprinkler when the 
pressure is off and, for ease of maintenance, the entire in- 
ternal assembly is removable from the top without removing 
the case from the riser. For catalogue, circle +100. 


e New addition for your first-aid kits, G-63 Spray provides 
relief for painful burns that befall maintenance men and 
others on the job, eliminates messy creams. Coats the skin 
instantly with a protective and invisible film that not only 
isolates the burn but greatly speeds the healing process 
and provides effective relief from pain. Packaged in eight- 
ounce spray-on can. For information about this product. 


circle #101. 


e A canopied trackless train for parks, zoos. botanical 
gardens will carry sixty seated people and one hundred 
standing passengers. Maximum speed, thirteen miles per 
hour. Dual wheel industrial tractor pulls train. Each car 
is equipped with electric brakes that are controlled by the 
operator. Safety chains are fitted between each unit. In ad- 
dition to purchase, train can be obtained on a lease pur- 
chase plan or rented. Company also fabricates trains to meet 
specific requirements. For literature. circle +102. 


e Revolutionary new lavatory facility will help control the 
water pollution problem. Destroilet is a waterless. non- 
chemical toilet which transforms human waste matter into 
odorless, invisible, harmless water vapors and carbon di- 
oxide. Gas fuel burns off waste matter at extremely high 
temperature. Combustion process is completely controlled 
with safety features as dependable as those found in stand- 
ard automatic furnaces. Installation requirements in addi- 
tion to gas supply consist of a 110 volt AC electrical outlet 
and a flue to out-of-doors to dispose of waste vapor. For 
further information, circle + 103. 
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e Tut is certainly the slowest 
moving turtle in the world— 
hasn’t moved an inch in years. 
He is one of a whole menagerie 
of zoo parade playground 
equipment. Tut the Turtle is 
manufactured of a jungle of 
welded construction steel-pipe 
bars. The unit is painted with 
primer and two coats of bright, 
attractive enamel. Children 
love to climb over his shell. He is 9’ long, 4’6” wide, 4’10” 
high and weighs two hundred pounds. Among company’s 
other imaginative playground climbers and swingers are 
Don the Dragon, Jeff the Giraffe, and Buzz the Bee. For 
information, circle + 104. 


e Kill weeds without killing fish and underwater plants 
with a pelletized herbicide which controls broadleaf weeds. 
Granules are not affected by water dilution, depth or flow, 
and provide effective concentrations for periods of one to 
three years. Nontoxic to humans, animals, fish, or aquatic 
organisms. No special equipment needed for application. 
Under normal conditions granules are applied at rate of 
100 to 150 pounds per acre. For further information, circle 
105. 


e During storytelling hour the books are often handled by 
the youngsters . . . If you want your children’s books to 
stay clean and pretty, see-through, self-stick, adjustable 
Mylar book covers are the answer. Sturdy covering main- 
tains protective durability while minimizing bulk and pre- 
venting excessive cushioning. Exclusive slit paper backing 
facilitates fast insertion. For more information, circle +106. 


e Children can 
skip-run-gallop- 
tiptoe and imag- 
ineer themselves 
into seaweeds, 
deepsea fishing 
boats, or name- 
less creepy crea- 
tures to the ac- 
companiment of 
creative rhythm records that include dance action songs, 
animal rhythms, holiday rhythms. Interesting creative ex- 
periences include favorite action songs (Jack-in-the-box 
and oil wells), Indian and Mexican dances, a sugar hula, 
and other interpretive rhythm. For listing, circle 4107. 


e For fun in the swim, a new device called Paddle Pal con- 
sists of a ball of expanded polystyrene foam, molded onto a 
metal core to which plastic paddles are attached, enabling 
a person to propel himself in water. Non-toxic, unsinkable, 


colorfast, expanded polystyrene plastic foam does not crack, 


peel or break. Designed for swimmers of all ability ranges 
in a senior size which will support up to 250 pounds, and in 
a junior size which will hold up to 125 pounds. For further 
information, circle +108. 
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FREE AIDS 


TRADE MART 


The following Free Aids briefly describe resources—catalogs, 
brochures, films, booklets, services available, samples, and so on—to 
help the recreation leaders. Circle the key number following any item 
about which you want more information. Cut out the coupon, insert in 


envelope, and mail. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


RICH DEPTHS OF COLOR IN STAINED GLASS can 
be worked into wonderful mobiles, table tops, 
room dividers, shadow boxes. Everything you 
will need for learning this craft—pigments, 
shears, pliers, cutter, lead, etcetera available 
from Southwest firm. For leaflet, circle #120. 


BAUBLES, BANGLES, BEADS, AND CRAFT PASTE 
. a long vista of arts and crafts projects 
stems from simple recipes for finger fun made 
from household materials. Gaily illustrated 
booklet tells all. For copy, circle #121. 


It’s ALL BIBBITY-BOBBITY-BOO if you don’t know 
how to mix your oils to get the colors you 
want. A color palette guide included in oil 
painting set gives you the color story. Also 
included are eight tubes of paint, two brushes, 
linseed oil and turpentine, palette. For in- 
formation, circle #122. 


No roucH EpcEs. Lapidary equipment to cut, 
tumble, polish, and sand your stones. For 
rock hounds, crystal gazers, and jewelsmiths. 
For information, circle #123. 


STARTING WITH THE WORM—the inside story of 
silk screen painting. Hand decoration for 
fabrics on leathercraft. Included in leaflet 
describing craft books published by leading 
company. Circle #124. 


FOR PRESCHOOLER OR PROFESSIONAL SCULPTOR 
—Modeling with Clay describes working with 
plastic, reusable non-hardening clay, how best 
to utilize and keep it. Also gives general back- 
ground of clay craft in history, and its useful 
applications. For leaflet, circle #125. 


AUDIO VISUAL 

THE INSIDE STORY ON COMMUNITY SERVICES. 
Bob Hope narrates this forty-eight minute film 
“Our Community, U.S.A.” Depicts actual 
community service programs in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona area. For information, circle #126. 


Don’t GO NEAR THE WATER. . . unless you 
know the rules of boating safety. A 16mm, 
1344-minute film, Carefree Boating is Careful 
Boating tells how to keep your head above 
water. For further information, circle #127. 


You oNLY prown once. Film, produced to 
reduce tragic and needless deaths in public 
swimming pools, presents the errors, rules, 
and safeguards overlooked by most in regard 
to water safety and a simple method to allevi- 
ate drownings. Twenty-four minutes, avail- 
able in either black and white or color. Meth- 
ods shown were tested for three years in one 
pool with only one assist and no rescues 
needed. Circle #128. 


History IN THE MAKING. Your discussion 
clubs and current event groups should be up- 
to-date on the history, natural resources, and 
social habits of the Belgian Congo, as well as 
on its traditions and government. Free film- 
strip may be retained permanently if desired. 
Just circle #129. 


A WORLD HE NEVER KNEW. A small boy from 
a congested city area finds a whole new orbit 
during his two weeks at camp. What he did 
and how he enjoyed it is detailed in a twelve- 
minute, black-and-white film Summer Is for 
Kids from the National Film Board of Can- 
ada. For information, circle #130. 
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YOUR TEENS WILL APPRECIATE films on dating, 
family life, infatuation, allowances, the family 
car, and several other pet topics of the Friday 
night dance crowd. For literature, circle #131. 


EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

Our oF THIs worLD. Twenty-six inch high 
moon rocket is an up-to-minute addition to 
your space-age playground. Built in four lev- 
els with a center pole, side ladder, steel plat- 
forms. Steel bars form rocket walls. Kiddie 
slide is built from second level of rocket. Fins 
painted yellow over galvanize. For brochure, 
circle #132. 


Keep coor. Shaved-ice machine will be a wel- 
come dog-day addition to your beach or park 
refreshment stands. No gears, no pulleys, no 
belts, requires no grease, can be operated with 
any type of power, fully automatic. For bro- 
chure on the several models available, circle 


#133. 


Jumpinc jrminy—there’s something new in 
jumpropes! Available in three sizes, jump 
rope has plastic grab bar for innumerable 
jumping and athletic variations. Polyethylene 
strands braided in colorful combinations are 
durable and washable. Rope burns are prac- 
tically impossible with this material. Keeping 
fit and trim is easy. For leaflet, circle #134. 


A WHOLE NEW NIGHTTIME WORLD SPARKLES out 
when you paint with light. Your gardens, 
parks, swimming areas will glow with new 
color. In daytime, fluorescent paint is invisi- 
ble. Comes in seven colors and can be com- 
bined for a full range of luminosity. Water 
glow tablets color your scenic pools and the 
blue and green will not harm fish. For infor- 
mation bulletin, circle #135. 


MARBLES OF SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES, smooth 
and perfectly shaped, will delight aces in the 
game. Sized to tournament specifications, they 
come in lustrous colors. For further informa- 
tion about these “Prime Cornelians,” circle 


#136. 


PortFoLio oN “PLANNING PLAYSPACES” in- 
cludes a thirty-two page sketchbook of play 
settings, forty-eight specification sheets and 
installation scale drawings, and a thirty-two 
page catalog of playground equipment and 
street furnishings. For copy, circle #137. 


Up anp over! “Swedish gym” play equip- 
ment has many prospects for rollicking fun 


and exercise. Seven and a half feet tall, over 
four feet wide, more than twelve feet long: 
Includes overhead ladder, fireman’s pole, chin- 
ning bars and stall bars. For leaflet, circle 
#138. 


BETTER BOATING FACILITIES. Do you know all 
about launching ramps and piers? For the 
inside story on boating facilities on the com- 
munity level, on flotation materials, and prob- 
lems with Jaunching ramps and piers, circle 
#139. 


PROGRAM AIDS 

GEMS, GEECAWS, FANS, FAVORS, GREASEPAINT 
... for a zingy party. Pick your theme—ebb- 
tide, Mardi gras, Shangri-La, or south of the 
border. Whatever you choose, catalog of prom 
and banquet ideas will spread out page after 
page of supplies and suggestions. For copy, 
circle #140. 


Let’s HAVE A PARTY! Film on party planning, 
designed primarily for planning church-re- 
lated socials, has zesty cartoon format, color, 
runs ten minutes. Deals with preplanning by 
social committee, work of subcommittees on 
program, decorations, refreshments, and pub- 
licity, clean-up time, etcetera. For informa- 
tion, circle #141. 


AWARDS AND PRIZEs attract attention to your 
program—and get write-ups in the local press. 
Instead of trophies why not create your own 
insignia and use it effectively on cuff links, 
tie clips, rings, key ring ornaments, pens? 
For information, circle #142. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE 

MIssILES AND ATOMS, and down-to-earth 
weather lore . . . written for the younger 
reader. For a brochure listing a wealth of 
books on science and nature subjects, circle 
#143. 


ScIENCE TREASURE CHEST. Library loaded with 
nuggets of scientific information is listed on 
flyleaf offered by leading publisher. Encom- 
passes the world of nature and science—me- 
teorology, astronomy, geology, reptiles, birds, 
the underwater world, etcetera. For copy, 
circle #145. 


LITTLE BIRDS WILL GATHER to have one on the 
house from your honey-and-water feeder. 
Feeder is dripless, beeproof, and antproof. 
For flyleaf on hummy-bird feeder, circle 
#146. 


You can’t afford to miss... 


The 43rd 
Detroit, October 1-6 
KNOW ALL ABOUT IT 


For information about hotel reservations and other pertinent de- 
tails circle #115 on coupon on reverse side. 
(See also pages 294-297) 


LOW-COST AIDS 


Order these resources and references di- 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 
* 


WHAT COUNSELORS SHOULD KNOW about 
camper guidance is detailed in Camper Guid- 
ance, a 24-page booklet of down-to-earth re- 
source material for the camp counselor pub- 
lished by the American Camping Association. 
It includes guidance through development of 
character traits, through activities and teach- 
ing skills, through experience and acquired 
skills. Single copies are available from the 
ACA, Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Indiana, 
for $.75 (reductions on quantity orders). 


OvER FIFTY NEW RESIDENT CAMPS are listed in 
the revised edition of Directory of Camps for 
the Handicapped which supplies information 
of approved camping programs and facilities 
from which parents of handicapped children, 
professional workers, and handicapped per- 
sons can select camps. Some 250 resident 
camps and more than a hundred day-camp 
programs are included. Available from Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago 12, 
for $.50. 


ARE JOB-HUNGRY TEENAGERS asking your ad- 
vice? Turn to 99 Ways for Teen-Agers to 
Earn Money During the Summer by Russell 
J. Fornwalt, who has counseled more than 
seven thousand teenagers on employment 
problems. Tells how to get “cash for trash 
and bucks for books.” Available for $.50 from 
the Advancement and Placement Institute, 
173 N. 9th Street, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


A DRAMA ON RETIREMENT, Ever Since April 
by Nora Stirling is a new play in the Plays 
for Living Series. It has been published as a 
public service by the American Association of 
Retired Persons, Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. The use of drama in the 
form of a simple, realistic play that presents 
a problem from several points of view is an 
excellent technique for stimulating interest 
and encouraging discussion on the problems 
of retirement and old age. Performance is 
authorized by securing a $.50 production 
packet of five copies from the sponsor. Single 
copies of the script and discussion guide are 
available for perusal without charge. 


NATURE BULLETINS AND CHARTS published by 
the National Audubon Society cover a range 
of topics from weather forecasting to terrari- 
ums. Each bulletin is four to six pages, is 
written by authorities in various fields of na- 
tural history and is attractively illustrated 
with line drawings and photographs. The en- 
tire series consists of sixty-five bulletins, 
which may be purchased singly for $.15 or the 
whole set for $5.95. List available from the 
society at 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. 


New orFicers should be installed with dig- 
nity and imagination. A sixteen-page pam- 
phlet on correct installation ceremonies gives 
fresh ideas on such inaugurations. How about 
a jewel installation or a floral event? Avail- 
able from Marguerite Grumme, 3830 Hum- 
phrey Street, St. Louis 16 for $.50. 


RECREATION 


Gamescape 
Continued from Page 323 


sions of basketball; (2) skill games 
which require muscle coordination and 
accuracy rather than raw energy: arch- 
ery, skish (bait casting at circular tar- 
gets), and quoits; (3) leisurely games 
—slower paced sports which require 
some energy and skill but afford wel- 
come relief from the fast-and-furious 
competitiveness of many a backyard 
game. 

If you have a large yard (the half- 
acre and larger variety), you can plan 
and segregate one type of sport from 
another—aflording privacy to each age 
group. Some games belong together. 
Others don’t. You wouldn’t, for exam- 
ple, want badminton so close to the pool 
that shuttlecocks take a swim every now 
and then. Neither do you want toddlers 
within easy reach of the pool. On the 
other hand, more leisurely, non-aerial 
games—lawn bowling for one—can 
safely sidle almost to the water’s edge. 

Says a spokesman for the National 
Recreation Association, “When the fam- 
ily has gone into a huddle, and decided 
what it would like to have, the time has 
come to ‘gamescape’.” Oddly, in game- 
scaping, the average homeowner must 
work backwards—think first not of spe- 
cific games but of space. For unless 
your yard is expansive or you're build- 
ing a new home, you've got to fit games 
to what area you have. And usually, 
you must fudge both on rules and regu- 
lations. 

“When planning family play,” ex- 
landscape architect, “a 
walk 


around his premises a bit.” A surpris- 


plains one 


homeowner would do well to 
ing suggestion? Perhaps. But the truth 
is few know their own yards—play-wise. 
One family “discovered” that a ga- 
rage wall, long neglected as _ useless, 
made an ideal backstop for modified 
handball. A side lot, only six feet wide, 
has been turned to play by one family. 
Safely isolated from the rest of the yard, 
it’s been converted to a dart range. 
But the most overlooked game area 
of all—and the least costly to adapt for 
play—is the driveway and car turn- 
around area. Most building codes rule 
eight feet as minimum driveway width, 
though the average is nine feet wide and 
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many built today span ten to twelve feet. 
Just as many—perhaps yours among 
them—are at least thirty feet long (nor 
are 50- to 100-foot driveways unusual). 
The turn-around area near the garage 
may be twenty to forty feet wide and 
from thirty to fifty feet long. Even at 
minimum, your drive represents no less 
than one hundred square feet of poten- 
tial play area. 

Almost any turn-around spans six 
hundred square feet, and usually it’s as- 
phalted or paved . . 
for a tetherball court, badminton, hop- 
scotch, and one-goal basketball. 

How much should the small-yard lay- 
out cost? Actually, $25 usually covers 
the few purchased necessities: tether- 
ball set, with a top-mounted basketball 
goal; a cotton twine net, which serves 


. and big enough 


for all the net sports, and a serviceable 
volleyball or general play ball; $10 to 
$12 for cues and discs adds shuffle- 
board. A few dollars more and the same 
play area is turned to horseshoes. Use 
rubber horseshoes if playing on a con- 
crete surface. 

But the most rewarding novelty in 
backyard America is the convertible 
slab—some call it a multi-play court. 
It permits you to play a number of 
games in the same recreation area. 
Game boundaries are striped with traf- 
fic lacquer, a different color for every 
sport. Net standards or poles—which 
fit into metal sleeves sunk flush with the 
slab’s surface—are quickly removable. 
In seconds you can convert to another 
game. 

If you haven’t space for the “regula- 
tion” 30-by-60-foot slab, no matter. You 
can adapt it to your own yard by whit- 
tling it down to fit what play space you 
have.* Asphalt, concrete, and even clay 
will serve equally well for the slab itself. 
For maximum space economy, throw 
game regulations to the wind and turn 
your driveway into an_ all-purpose 
court. This is one prescription every 
family can write safely for itself! 


For Perfect Circles 
Laying out circles on your play slab 
can be done easily and accurately with 
a homemade compass that traces per- 
fect circles stripe-wide and of any de- 


*For list of games, write National Rec- 
reation Association, 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11.—Ed. 


sired diameter. The compass does what 
string can’t do: assures that your circle- 
tracing pencils are held rigid, perpen- 
dicular, and forever the same distance 
from the play court’s center. 

To lay out a_ twenty-foot-diameter 
tetherball court, you need only a half- 
diameter length of wood, one-by-one 
inch; a three-eighth-inch drill; two pen- 
cils, and a collar piece which, screwed 
or nailed to one end of your compass, 


fits the court’s center-pole (as in tether- 
ball) or stake. 

The collar pictured here is a four- 
inch length of corrugated stripping, the 


Pencils in two holes mark the circle. 


kind used to snug corrugated plastic 
sheets. Drive a center-pole in place in 
the tetherpole’s metal, ground-flush re- 
ceptacle. 

With receptacle and center-pole set, 
screw the round collar to one end of 
your compass pole. The one-by-one- 
inch compass can be a single piece 
about eleven feet long (for twenty-foot- 
diameter circles) or, as shown here, 
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de 
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| 
Perfect circle with a homemade compass. 
as 
Hold collar snugly against centerpole. 


several garden stakes nailed to make the 
required length. 

For most play court circles, you'll 
To make it, 
simply measure nine feet, eleven inches 


want an inch-wide line. 


out from the center-pole along your 
compass. Mark the spot. Measure an- 
other inch outward and mark again. 
Now drill holes through both points 
—they’re an inch apart, thus assuring 
Holes should 
be sized for whatever pencils you plan 
to use. Most pencils fit snugly into a 
three-eighth-inch hole. 
require a hole half to five-eighth inch 


an inch-wide court line. 


Some, larger, 
in diameter. Place tracing pencils in 
the compass’ inch-apart holes and, as 
the compass turns on its collar around 
your center-pole, trace the play court. 

Result: a perfect twenty-foot-diame- 
ter circle, its traced and ready-to-paint 
stripe exactly an inch wide. Though 
fastdrying traffic lacquer is tedious to 
brush on, it'll stand up better with play 
and weather than house paints or or- 
dinary enamels. 


New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now in real gold plate with tree in 
green jewelers’ enamel. Safety catch. 
'50c each, including federal tax and 
postage. 
Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 


JAMES SPENCER & CO. 
EXACT SIZE 22. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pe. 


with the portable 


WAGON 


you can GO where 
the events take place 
---and be heard 
MUSIC 
EQUIPMENT 
co. 
watenna, Minn. 


TOURNAMENT SHOOTER MARBLES 


(Prime Cornelians) 


Vogue Art Novelties Co. 


1170 Broadway New York City 


WO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


MONROE . 
FOLDING TABLES 


Summer Sale factory saving to 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc 
MONROE Folding Banquet Tables, 
automatic folding and locking, super strength, easy 
seating. 68 models and sizes. 

WRITE FOR 1961 CATALOG IN COLOR — FREE 
Color pictures on full line MONROE Folding tables, choirs, toble 
ond choir trucks olatform-risers, portable partitions. Our S3rd year. 


THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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FOR THE ILL 
AND HANDICAPPED 


++ The two-year Sheltered Workshop 
Project of the National Recreation As- 
sociation Consulting Service on Recre- 
ation for the Ill and Handicapped will 
be completed by the end of June. A 
limited number of copies of the final 
report will be available shortly there- 
after. A total of 240 sheltered workshop 
clients participated in this study made 
possible by a grant from the U. S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. Recom- 
mendations for action to meet the recre- 
ation needs of these handicapped work- 
ers were formulated on the basis of their 
statements about what they would like 
to do in their free time. 

In the final report of this project, an 
attempt has been made to present the 
material in all ways that will permit va- 
rious types of sheltered workshops 
throughout this country to identify 
specifically with one of twelve case 
studies. Each of these studies presents 
a particular kind of setting and situa- 
tion representative of similar conditions 
existing in typical communities. Having 
identified with any one of the cases 
presented, a sheltered workshop will 
then be able to determine what kind of 
responsibility it can reasonably expect 
itself to assume in contributing to the 
social rehabilitation of its clients. 


*- In April the advisory committee of 
the Consulting Service’s Homebound 
Project joined twenty-six formerly 
“homebound” patients in a “Salute to 
Spring” party in the auditorium at 
NRA headquarters. The total number 
of patients now involved in the project 
is eighty-two. Many have been isolated 
at home for twenty to thirty years. With 
the help of forty volunteers, the project 
staff provides these patients with in- 
dividual and group activity. So far, 
only twelve of the patients have re- 
mained passive—and even these admit 
that they do look forward to seeing the 
recreation workers several days a week, 
Of the seventy actively involved pa- 
tients, seven have made such tremend- 
ous in less than a year of 
service—that they are now ready to 
attend activities in community centers. 


progress 


Mrs. HILL, executive director of Come- 
back, Inc., is consultant to the Consult- 
ing Service on Recreation for the Ill 
and Handicapped of the National Rec- 
reation Association. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


Beatrice H. Hill 


+k The Fifth Regional Institute on Hos- 
pital Recreation was held in April at 
the University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill. The program was built on 
the theme of “Expanding Horizons,” 
and included four workshops on pro- 
gram, personnel, facilities, and evalu- 
ation. Doris Berryman, the NRA 
representative, gave a talk on “Manage- 
ment Maturity” and served as a re- 
source person for the personnel 
workshop. 


+k A four-week program for training 
volunteers to serve as recreation aides 
in nursing homes has been carried out 
for the first time in the state of Con- 
necticut, sponsored by the state depart- 
ment of health. Representatives from 
the NRA Consulting Service and from 
Comeback, Inc. collaborated to conduct 
one of the workshops offered in the 
program and put on a dramatic demon- 
stration of how to organize and conduct 
a one-hour party in a nursing home. 
They took the trainees right along with 
them into a nursing home where neither 
of the demonstrators had ever been be- 
fore, and in one morning planned and 
expedited the party, which was held 
that very afternoon. Music, group sing- 
ing, patient rhythm band, square danc- 
ing, refreshment, and party favors were 
enjoyed by all. 


*- Another first is the inservice train- 
ing course in recreation for the chron- 
ically ill and handicapped which is 
available to recreation directors of the 
San Francisco Recreation and Park De- 
partment. San Francisco appears to be 
leading the field in this area of com- 
munity service. 


*- ... and this brings us to a reiteration 
of our request that readers of this col- 
umn send us news of programs and 
trends that may be setting precedents 
in communities throughout the country. 
If you know of a program going on in 
your community’s hospitals, other in- 
stitutions, rehabilitation centers, agen- 
cies, or organizations that has a new 
approach or has been of special value in 
meeting the recreation needs of the ill 
and handicapped of the community, 
please send us the information. We 
would like to publish such news in this 
column as it could be of help in en- 
couraging others to expand their hori- 
zons. + 
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Organized Gunk-Holing 


Continued from Page 304 


State and Local Developments 


Continued from Page 317 


ing their craft and check each boat carefully to see that it 
is properly equipped and not overloaded. 


a gunk-hole cruising in itself offers some of the 
best boating fun, clubs often plan special cruises, such 
as: 
Mystery Cruise: A regular cruise, but only the date, time 
and place for launching are announced to members. Onlv 
the cruise master knows the route and destination. This 
is especially interesting if a new cruise route never before 
covered is selected. 
Camera Cruise: The camera bugs are given an opportunity 
to combine their hobbies with a cruise specially scheduled 
to an area abounding in scenic and historic spots of interest. 
Fisheree: A cruise to a notable fishing hole, with prizes 
awarded for the club member catching the first, largest, and 
smallest fish. 

Many other types of cruises are also held by clubs whose 
members have special interests, such as water skiing or skin 
diving; and every one of them is geared to bring the best 
and most fun out of boating ownership. 

If you would like to receive additional information on 
gunk-holing or other types of cruises, a list of clubs in your 
area, or instructions on how to organize a cruising boating 
club, write to the Outboard Boating Club of America, 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. + 


statue of Alice in Wonderland (always encrusted with climb- 
ing children) ; and the Hans Christian Anderson Memorial 
with its statue and storytelling patio (now being enlarged) 
from the schoolchildren of Denmark and New York City, 
and some older friends. The new zoo will include a “re- 
covery room” for bunnies. Park Commissioner Newbold 
Morris explains, “after a rabbit has been stroked two hours, 
that rabbit has to go and lie down!” 


PENNSYLVANIA. Delaware County, which recently ap- 
proved a bond issue for parks and recreation purposes in- 
cluding golf, plans two par-3 golf courses in each of two pro- 
posed county parks. The county, which has a population of 
550,000, has only one nine-hole tax-supported course at 
present. 


e The Bucks County Park Board plans to include golf 
courses in its proposed county park program. The county 
recently approved a $5,000,000 bond issue which includes 
$1,500,000 for land acquisition and county parks, including 
golf facilities. Plans have already been approved for three 
swimming pools ($190,000) for the first park project. 


TEXAS. During 1960 Fort Worth constructed four swim- 
ming pools at a total cost of approximately $106,000. Each 
of the pools is 36’-by-60’ at the shallow end and 20’-by-36’ 
at the deep end with a depth of nine feet. 


longer .. 


MORE FUN — that’s the extra bonus built into every 
piece of Miracle Playground Equipment. Miracle’s vivid 
colors, modern designs and unusual equipment ideas ap- 
peal to young imaginations. Children enjoy themselves far 
. get plenty of healthful exercise . . . play safely 
without supervision. Whatever you need in playground 
equipment. Miracle makes it better — 116 items in all! 
Mail coupon today for new color brochures on the equip- 
ment you need or send us your ideas and dimensions — a 
custom-designed playground layout is yours for the asking. 


PLANNING ON A WHOLE PLAYGROUND OF EQUIPMENT... 


MIRACLE 
JACK 'n JILL 


playground. Safe, 
healthful exercise; 
imaginative play. 
Two climbers, stair- 
way, ski slide and 
‘lookout tower."’ 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


MIRACLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY — GRINNELL, IOWA 


Please send me at once the following brochures: 

[] World of Whirls [ Tot Land Items 

Swing to Pleasure Shelter Houses 

[| Safe Climbers and Body Building Slides 

Also send information on your free Playground 
Planning Service 
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ADDRESS 

EQUIPMENT CO. 
MIR A Cc Grinnell, lowa STATE 
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CONCERNING UPKE B P 


Arthur Todd 


STANDARDS OF JANITORIAL SERVICES 


5 igor oF the most important aspects 
of efficient maintenance of a rec- 
reation center are good housekeeping 
and proper upkeep of the building, 
furniture, and equipment. Good house- 
keeping is essential primarily as sani- 
tary and safety measures; it is also 
essential because of its effect on its 
users. The building shall express com- 
fort, friendliness, and hospitality. Good 
housekeeping is important for its effect 
on the morale of the staff. 

The physical property of the center 
is constantly deteriorating, owing to the 
action of weather; and the wear and 
tear caused by usage. To offset this de- 


Reprinted with permission from 1960- 
61 Recreation Center Manual o/ the 
Dayton, Ohio, Division of Parks and 
Recreation. 


terioration insofar as is practicable, 
and to keep the center in serviceable 
condition, it is necessary for proper re- 
pairs and replacements to be made as 
each occasion arises, The responsibility 
for building, cleaning and maintenance 
is the responsibility of the custodian; 
however, the center director shall in- 
spect the building daily and hold those 
charged with assignments responsible 
for their execution. The custodian shall 
work according to a schedule which has 
been established in consultation with 
the center director. The purpose of this 
consultation is to insure that tasks 
which have to be done first are promptly 
performed. 


Daily Services 
1. Sweep floors before center opens 
and often it will be necessary to sweep 


RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each 
Words in boldface type $.25 each 
Minimum ad accepted $3.00 


Send copy with remittance to: 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
the fifth of the month preceding date of 
the issue in which ad is desired. 


COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 


Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu- 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient. recrea- 
tion as well as_ special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma- 
jor in recreation or recrea- 
tion therapy, which includ- 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $436.00 per ties 
month; promotional oppor- Health 
tunities; liberal employ- courts. 
ment benefits. Write State 


For further 


plication 


Road, 


meet resident requirements. 
details as to 
qualifications 
and the securing of the ap- _ sic, 
contact 
Livonia, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 15379 Farmington 
Livonia, 
Applications close June 


Physical Education Di- 
rector for JCC of Chicago. 
Salary $8,000 to $9,000 for 
experienced person. Facili- 
include 

( | u b. 
Write only to Ber- 
nard Horwich Center, 3003 


tients in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. Starting salary $290 
to $350. Experience in mu- 
ic, crafts, especially wood 
work, and sports helpful 
but not essential. Write to 
Personnel Manager, Moc- 
casin Bend Psychiatric Hos- 
pital, Chattanooga, Tennes- 


see. 


and duties 


City of 


Michigan. 


Forestry Supervisor. — 
City of Warren, Michigan. 
Salary range $6,852 to 
$7,917. Work involves plan- 
ning, organizing, and di- 
recting forestry program. 
Require equivalent of grad- 
uation from college or uni- 


gym, pool, 
handball 


Personnel Board, 801 Capi- 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 


LIVONIA, MICHIGAN 
—Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Recreation. 
$6,500—$7,000. Minimum 
age—25. Applicants must 


W. Touhy, Chicago 45. 


Hospital Recreation 
Workers or Occupation- 
al Therapists. Male or fe- 
male. Two positions will 
be open on June 1, 1961, in 
a new intensive treatment 
center for psychiatric pa- 


versity with specialization 
in forestry, two years ex- 
perience in field. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Detroit met- 
ropolitan area. Apply Civil 
Service Commission, 29500 
Van Dyke, Warren, Michi- 
gan. Must become resident 
within one year. 


The publisher asewmes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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corridors and some of the rooms more 
than once during the day. This depends 
upon the use of the room and the con- 
dition of floors after use. 

2. The custodian shall dust after 
sweeping with a dust cloth which has 
been treated with furniture polish, oil, 
or some equally effective substance. 

3. Windows on doors and door knobs 
cleaned. 

1. Rest rooms to be cleaned and 
mopped. Mirrors washed and towel and 
paper dispensers checked and kept 
filled. The deodorizers checked and re- 
placed when necessary. Clean wash 
bowls and drinking fountains. The 
toilets, toilet seats, and urinals washed 
with disinfectant in water. 

5. Clean and mop showers during the 
season when they are in use. 

6. Keep the building free of refuse. 

7. Sweep and hose down walks. Keep 
walks clear during winter of snow and 
ice. 

8. Police immediate area and area 
around building. 

9. Perform such tasks as may be re- 
quired in the efficient operation and for 
the welfare of the center program such 
as setting up chairs, tables, etcetera. 

10. Clean and care for tools and sup- 
plies. 


Weekly Services 

1. Defrost refrigerator. 

2. Inspect lockers, inside and out- 
side cleaning. 

3. Clean inside windows of kitchen. 

1. To avoid accidents and preserve 
furniture and equipment the head cus- 
todian shall check. Unnecessary expend- 
itures can be avoided by prompt repairs. 

5. Serub restroom with hot water 
and soap solution. 

6. Wash tile walls in restrooms (in 
sink areas). 

7. Wash stove, oven and outside. 

8. Clean walls in shower rooms. 


Once-a-Month Services 

1. Clean open and _ closed 
shades. 

2. Clean and wash inside glass of 
windows and panes. 

3. Clean windows panes on outside. 


lamp- 


Once-Every-Three-Months 

1. Wash windows on outside. 

2. Clean all fluorescent lights. 

3. Clean sink traps in craft rooms. 

* * * 

® Did you know that 
...a checkerboard will last longer and 
look better if sprayed with shellac when 
it is clean and dry? Shellac can now be 
sprayed from an aerosol can. 
. . . if bad weather injures a favorite 
tree, you should remove the split or 
broken limb with a smooth cut as near 
the main trunk as possible? Protect 
the exposed wood from decay by spray- 
ing on several coats of shellac. + 
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THE 16mm GRAB BAG 


6 igen WEEK more than eight million 
people will go to the movies—but 
they won't be going to the theater. They 
will instead be gathered in schools and 
church halls, at service club luncheons 
or afternoon meetings of local garden 
clubs, in sessions of community-spon- 
sored safe driving or recreation pro- 
grams. There they will learn to wrap 
a gift. buy and cook beef, build a boat, 
square dance, hunt big game, catch a 
cold, or get.a good night’s sleep; study 
the problems of modern Burma or the 
history of ancient Mesopotamia; ex- 
plore the wonders of the world and the 
traditions and culture of its peoples— 
all through the medium of 16MM mo- 
tion pictures sponsored by leading bus- 
iness and industrial firms across the 
country. 


These viewers are part of the so-called 
nontheatrical film audience (schools 
and colleges. clubs, business and in- 
dustrial groups, churches, synagogues, 
et al) toward which business and indus- 
try last year alone beamed fifty-four 
hundred film productions. Result: a 
new bulge in a film grab bag already 
filled with informative and entertaining 
productions dealing with culture, arts 
and crafts and many other subjects of 
interest to directors of recreation pro- 
grams, 

Produced by professional craftsmen 
and sprinkled with such stars as Jimmy 
Stewart, Alan Ladd, Dinah Shore, and 
Jerry Lewis, these films range alphabet- 
ically from accident prevention to zoos 
and in content from how to cook a 
hamburger to how to avoid atomic fall- 
out. And many of them are available 
for the price of return postage on the 


film. 


Film Reservoir 


Through the medium of just a few of 
the “free” films listed by one distrib- 
utor, for example, a recreation group 
could study the ceremonial dances and 
tribal chants of Africa; take a lei- 
surely bus tour of America; learn how 
to bathe a baby. prepare jams and jel- 
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lies or operate a car; or take a short 
course in woodworking or ceramics. 
Series of films, such as the award- 
winning CBS-News “Twentieth Cen- 
tury” programs are also available, as 
are films on how to organize and con- 
duct effective recreation programs. 
Whatever the special interest of the 
group, however, there is something of 
interest in this immense film reservoir. 

Perhaps the most complete listing 
of film sources available to recreation 
groups is found in A Directory of 3660 
l6mm Film Libraries, published by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (available for $1.00 from 
Superintendent «f Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) The 236-page book 
lists each film source and the number 
of films available from each. Sources 
are broken down by states and cities 
and towns within states. The sources 
include state departments and commis- 
sions, insurance companies, airlines, 
manufacturers, business associations. 
oil companies, and foreign govern- 
ments. + 


e For further information on free films 
see Trade Mart, Page 325, and circle 
on coupon the number of any item that 
interests you. Films are listed not only 
under Audio-Visual but also under 
such subject categories as Program 
Aids, Science and Nature.—Ed. 


GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 
NATIONAL’S DANDY 


“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES”!! 


Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send for National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . . . we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 
NATIONAL STUDIOS 
46 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


INDIAN LORE 


Sturdy, low cost, paper crafts. More life for the 


craft and Indian lore program. 15-30 minutes 
construction time for each craft. They really go! 


Available now: 1, Seneca Husk Mask, 2, Delaware 
Middle-of-the-day Mask, Sioux Gauntlets, 4, 


Birch-Bark Basket. 

4 different crafts, ppd. $1.00 
10 crafts, please specify, ppd. $2.00 
Write for new programing ideas. 
WINNEBAGO CRAFTS 


Box 365, Elmhurst, Illinois 


e Grass Green 
Color-fast, durable . 


Blacktop ee don’t have to be black... 


Vynatex 2 3 


This new polymer coating for asphalt pavements provides 
the charm, beauty, attractiveness of distinctive colors. 

« Concrete Gray 
. easy to keep clean. 


MAINTENANCE” INC. 


Write for Bulletin L-1828 See your “deaaite J#6~ distributor 


e Brick Red 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 
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Creative Paper Design, Ernst Rottger. 
Reinhold Publishing Company, 430 
Park Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 96, 
illustrated. $4.00. 


If this book seems expensive, the 
reader should consider that over 270 
examples of projects made by young 
boys and girls and by adults attending 
training courses are used for the basic 
information in this book. Words are 
kept at a minimum. The photographs 
by Dieter Klante are amazing in their 
capture of the element of creativity and 
child enjoyment. 

This book, printed in Holland, is 
beautiful in format, paper, print, and 
illustrations. Artists, craft teachers, 
recreation leaders, anyone who is al- 
ready convinced of the flexibility of 
paper as an art and craft medium, or 
anyone needing conviction, should add 
this book as a real treasure to his li- 
brary. This is the first in Reinhold’s 
Creative Play series. Others in prepara- 
tion are Creative Wood Design, Crea- 
tive Clay Design, and Creative Textile 


Design.—V.M. 


Let’s-Read-And-Find-Out. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 432 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16. 


The five books in this new series are 
the result of bringing together people 
who know science and people who know 
children. They are written and illus- 
trated on shiny stock paper, using three 
colors; each book is forty pages long 
and attractively bound in 8°4”- by 8”- 
boards—typical size for early elemen- 
tary-school-age youngsters. Each one 
answers the curious “why” that young- 
sters ask about the world, in simple 
child language and with simple, delight- 
ful illustrations. Parents, teachers, |i- 
brarians, and recreation leaders who 
realize the importance of providing 
basic science information early in child- 
hood will welcome this series. 

At the present time the series in- 
cludes: The Moon Seems To Change, 
Franklyn M. Branley, illustrated by 
Helen Borten ($1.95); How A Seed 
Grows, Helen J. Jordan, illustrated by 
Joseph Low ($2.50) : A Tree Is a Plant. 
Clyde Robert Bulla, illustrated by Lois 
Lignell ($1.95); Big Tracks, Little 
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Tracks, Franklyn M. Branley, illus- 
trated by Leonard Kessler ($1.95); 
and The Clean Book, Margaret Farring- 
ton Bartlett, illustrated by Aldren A. 
Watson ($1.95). 


Entrances and Exits, Phyllis Fenner 
and Avah Hughes, illustrated by Frank 
Kramer. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
432 Park Avenue South, New York 16. 
Pp. 278. $3.75. 


These fifteen plays were selected 
especially for the ten-to-fourteen-year- 
olds, the age when it becomes important 
to be in a real play and appear before 
an audience. The plays are delightful. 
Some are based on old legends, such as 
Dick Whittington and Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. Among adaptations of 
childhood favorites is Mr. Popner’s 
Penguins. One of the most delightful is 
the too-often forgotten Magic Fishbone 
by Charles Dickens. Many have heen 
dramatized by various grades of the 
Lincoln School and are child-tested. 

Readers who are familiar with Miss 
Fenner’s thirty books know she is a li- 
brarian and storyteller now retired to 
Vermont, where she is busier than ever. 
Avah Hughes. a member of the staff 
of Lincoln School, Teachers College. 
Columbia University, for twenty-one 
years. now teaches the sixth grade of 
Plandome Road School. Manhasset, 
New York. A lovely collection for a 
hard to please age-group. 


Blind Children in Family and Com- 
munity, Marietta B. Spencer. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
14, Pp. 142. $4.25. 


This is a picture book with clear. 
brief explanations of how parents and 
others can help blind children to be- 
come useful, independent adults. The 
pictures illustrate basic principles of 
child guidance that can be applied to 
blind or other handicapped children to 
help them to develop as normally as 
possible at home, in the neighborhood. 
and in the community. They show blind 
children of preschool age in various 
situations that are common to all young- 
sters. at play, going to bed, dressing, 
visiting the playground, learning sim- 


ple habits and skills, and so on. The 
book was published with the aid of the 
Hamm Foundation and the American 
Foundation for the Blind. 


The Family Book of Games, Richard 
Kraus. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36. 
Pp. 191, illustrated. $3.95.* 


Here is a compilation of a wide vari- 
ety of games, chosen for their adapt- 
ability of use with family groups. The 
games chosen will not be new to recrea- 
tion leaders, but they probably will not 
be familiar to the average Mr. and Mrs. 
Parent. Since Dick Kraus knows rec- 
reation, has good taste, and is experi- 
enced in the writing of books, it will 
surprise no one that his latest one is a 
workmanlike job. It is worth better 
paper, however, than the publisher 
gives it, and its illustrative sketches 
lack charm and individuality. 


Music for Family Fun, Harriet Buxton 
Barbour. E. P. Dutton, 300 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York 10. Pp. 173. 
$3.95. 


This publication is a guide to worth- 
while and first-hand musical experi- 
ences from childhood through adult- 
hood. Various singing, playing, listen- 
ing, and creative activities are discussed 
and outlined. An extensive list of sup- 
plementary suggestions and resources 
is also provided. 


Rhymes For Fingers and Flannel- 
boards, Louise Binder Scott and J. J. 
Thompson, illustrated by Jean Flowers. 
Webster Publishing Company, 1154 
Reco Street, St. Lovis 26. Pp. 136. 
$2.70. 


Teachers and recreation leaders with 
preschool and early elementary-age 
youngsters are always looking for new 
fingerplays and rhymes. They are valu- 
able assets, useful in dramatic play and 
loaded with real educational value. This 
new collection, handsomely printed and 
beautifully illustrated, is an excellent 
addition to the limited material avail- 
able in these activities. 

* Available from National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, Recreation Book Center, 8 W. 8th 
Street, New York 11. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Games, Hobbies, Parties 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL. Am- 
photo, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 
482. $7.50. 

Betrer Cotor Stipes Outpoors, Fred Bond. 
Ziff-Davis, 1 Park Ave., New York 16. Pp. 
104. Paper, $1.95. 

CHESS: Art or Cuess, THE, James Mason, 
pp. 378, $1.85; Cuess anp Cueckers, Ed- 
ward Lasker, pp. 168, $1.15; CHEsSsBOARD 
Macic! Irving Chernev, pp. 160, $1.00; 
Cuess Stratecy, Edward Lasker, pp. 279, 
$1.50; Lasker’s MANUAL oF Cuess, Eman- 
uel Lasker, pp. 349, $2.00; Mopern 
1N Cuess, Richard Reti, pp. 181, $1.25; 
RuBINSTEIN’S CHESS MASTERPIECES, anno- 
tated by Hans Kmoch, translated by Barnie 
F. Winkelman, pp. 192, $1.25; PLEASURE OF 
Cuess, THE, Assiac, pp. 191, $1.25; Tar- 
rascu’s Best GAMEs OF Cuess, Fred Rein- 
feld, pp. 384, $2.00. Dover Pub., 180 Varick 
. New York 14. 

GAME AND PARTY BOOKS: Party GAMEs 
ror Aputts, Lillian and Godfrey Frankel, 
pp. 128; Corn Coxectine, Robert B. Mas- 
ters and Fred Reinfeld, pp. 128; Stunts 
AND Feats, Peggy and Robert Masters, pp. 
128; Cuess ExpLarnep, Fred: Reinfeld, pp. 
144; Brince Pray, Alfred Sheinwold, pp. 
159; Test Yourse.r, Jack Shafer, pp. 128; 
Sterling Pub., 419 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Each $1.00 (paperbound). 

Sticks AND Stones, compiled by Patricia 
Evans. Porpoise Bookshop, 308 Clement 
St., San Francisco 18. Pp. 31. $.25. 

SuccessFuL Parties How To Give THEM, 
Marjorie Wackerbarth and Lillian S. Gra- 
ham. T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave., Minne- 
apolis 15. Pp. 294. $3.95. 

Takinc Pictures AFTER Dark, Y. Ernest 
Satow. Amphoto, 33 W. 60th St., New York. 
Pp. 119. $2.50. 

TuINcs TO MAKE FoR CHILDREN, Sunset Books, 
Menlo Park, Calif. Pp. 95. Paper, $1.75. 
Toys To Sew, Charlotte L. Davis and Jessie 
Robinson. J. B. Lippincott, E. Washington 

Sq., Philadelphia 5. Pp. 96. $3.00. 

Your Personatity 1N Hanpwritinc, Lyn 
Brook. Associated Booksellers, E. State St. 
& Maple Ave., Westport, Conn. Pp. 126. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Your Pirot’s License, Joe Christy and Clay 
Johnson. Crown Pub., 419 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16. Pp. 192. $3.95. 


Sports, Physical Education, Fitness 


ApvaNncep Jupo Sevr-Derense, Pat But- 
ler. Emerson Books, 251 W. 19th St., New 
York 11. Pp. 109. $3.95. 

Art or Keepine Fit, Tue. Avon Books, 959 
8th Ave., New York 19. Pp. 349. Paper, 
$.60. 

Eguitation (2nd ed.), Henry Wynmalen. 
Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 198. $6.75. 

Fun or Ficure Skatine, Tue, Maribel Vinson 
Owen. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Pp. 167. $4.95. 

Gotr Becins at 45, Tom Scott and Geoffrey 
Cousins. A. S. Barnes, 11 E. 36th St., New 
York 16. Pp. 208. $4.95. 

Human Bopy, Tue, How and Why Wonder 

Book of, Martin Keen. Wonder Books, 1107 
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Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 48. $.50. 

Instructions To Younc Boxers, Bobby Neill. 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Pp. 128. $3.75. 

InstrucTIONS TO YouNG TENNIS PLAYERS, 
Susan Noel. Sportshelf, P. O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 117. $3.75. 

INstrucTIONS TO YouNc Hockey PLAYERs, 
Eric Green. Sportshelf, P. O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 89. $3.75. 

Jupo, Eric Dominy. Sterling Publishing, 419 
Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 156. Pa- 
per, $1.00. 

Karate, The Art of “Empty Hand” Fighting, 
Hidetaka Nishiyama & Richard C. Brown. 
Charles E. Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. Pp. 251. 
$6.75. 

Know THE Game: Skunc. Sportshelf, P.O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, New York. Pp. 32. 
$.75. 

Lawn Tennis—Group Teaching, Major T. 
Moss. Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Pp. 11. Paper, $1.25. 

Learninc Lawn Tennis, Emlyn Jones. Sport- 
shelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, New 
York. Pp. 112. $3.50. 

Learninc To Swi, Harry Littlewood. Sport- 
shelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Pp. 158. $3.75. 

Mask AND F.ippers, Lloyd Bridges, as told 
to Bill Barada. Chilton Co., 56th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 196. $3.50. 

O.ympic Gymnastics, G. C. Kunzie. Sport- 
shelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Pp. 184. $7.50. 

Puysicat Activity For Mopern Lavine, 
Wayne Van Huss, John Friedrich, Robert 
Mayberry, Roy Niemeyer, Herbert Olson 
and Janet Wessel. Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 122. Paper, $2.50. 

PuystcaL Epucation ror Topay’s Boys AND 
Girts, Gladys Andrews, Jeannette Saur- 
born, and Elsa Schneider. Allyn & Bacon, 
150 Tremont St., Boston 11. Pp. 431. $6.75. 

SKILLS AND PLAY—FULLBACK, 
Walter Winterbottom. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 33. Paper, 
$.75. 

PosiTIONAL SKILLS AND PLAY—GOALKEEPER, 
Walter Winterbottom. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 33. Paper, 
$.75. 

Practica, Yacut Racine, Eyvin Schiottz. 
John DeGraff, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 
Pp. 216. $5.95. 

QuarTERBACK’s Aim, Beman Lord. Henry Z. 
Walck, 101 Sth Ave., New York 3. Pp. 60. 
$2.75. 

Ripinc Mape Easy, B. L. Kearley. Sportshelf, 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 125. 
$5.00. 

Rover SKatinc, Edward R. O'Neill. Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 
106. $2.95. 

Scnuoot Heartu Practice, C. L. Anderson. 
C. V. Mosby, Co., 3207 W. Washington 
Blvd., St. Louis 3. Pp. 530. $6.00. 

SeaMAnsuiP, Norris D. Hoyt. Dial Press, 461 
Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 160. $4.00. 

Seconp Book on Sattinc, Gordon C. Aymar 
and Gordon C. Aymar, Jr. Ronald Press, 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 152. $4.50. 

Secret OF Bow ine Strikes, THE, Dawson 
Taylor. A. S. Barnes, 11 E. 36th St., New 
York 16. Pp. 125. $3.95. 

Secrets oF Jupo, Tue, Jiichi Watanabe and 
Lindy Avakian. Charles E. Tuttle, Rutland, 

Vt. Pp. 186. $3.75. > 
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Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8Y2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea- 


tion for all ages .. . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 


Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out- 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 
Write today for colorful folder, "Let's 
Play Shuffleboard,” containing com- 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 


DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 


205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


Time 
ond 
Money! 
; 
Leased FREE! 
| 
= \ 
| N \ 
VA 
Shuffleboard 
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Secrets oF WinniNG Matcues, Lon W. 
Ramsey. Pilot Books, 42 W. 33rd St.. New 
York 1. Pp. 37. Paper, $2.00. 

Sk1 THE New Way, Franz Kramer. Sterling 
Publishing, 419 Park Ave. S., New York 16 
Pp. 127. Paper, $1.00. 

Skin AND Scupa Diver LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION, Harold T. 
Friermood, Editor. Association Press, 291] 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 15. Paper, 
$1.00. 

SLasHinG Brapes, Mark Porter. Simon & 
Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pp 
218. $1.00. 

SpeEeDBALL Tecunigue CuHarts. AAHPER. 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.¢ 
Packet, $1.00. 

Sports Book oF Smart Boat 
Samine. J. B. Lippincott, E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5. Pp. 87. $2.75. 

Sports Book oF Sxune. J. B 
Lippincott, E. Washington Sq., Philadel 
phia 5. Pp. 83. $2.75. 

SprincBoarp Divinc, Phil Moriarty. Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp 
146. $4.00. 

Sprinter, W. R. Loader. Macmillan Co., 60 
5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 144. $3.50. 
Story oF Sports, Tue, Frank Jupo. Dodd, 
Mead, 432 Park Ave. S.. New York 16 

Unpaged. $3.00. 

Sune Ripinc—Its Turitts TEcHNIQues, 
(. i’. Patterson. Charles E. Tuttle, Rutland. 
Pp. 150. $3.95. 

TRAMPOLINING ILLUSTRATED, Chuck Keeney. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 149. $4.00. 

Women 1n Puysicat Epucation, Elizabeth 
Halsey. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 247. $4.50. 

Yacurt anp Dincuy Racine, Hugh Somerville 

John DeGraff, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 

Pp. 195. $5.95. 


Vacations, Travel 


ADVENTURE IN WILLIAMSBURG,* Carroll Seg- 
hers If and John J. Walklet, Jr. Holt, Ring 
hart & Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Unpaged, $3.00. 

Att Apout Parks ror Mosite Homes & 
TraiLers, Robert H. Nulsen. Trail-R-Club 
of America, Box 1376, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Pp. 199. $2.75. 

America’s 50 Best Cities (3rd ed.). Norman 
D. Ford. Harian Pub., 12 Broadway, Green- 
lawn, N. Y. Pp. 104. Paper, $2.00. 

ASHEVILLE AND LAND oF THE Sky, Martha 
Norburn Allen, Ph.D. Heritage House, 5308 
Monroe Rd., Charlotte 5, N. C. Pp. 208. 
$3.95. 

Barcain Parapises oF THE Wort, Norman 
Ford. Harian Pub., Greenlawn, N. Y. Pp 
88. Paper, $1.50. 

Better Vacations For Your Money, Mi 
chael Frome. Doubleday, 575 Madison Ave.. 
New York 22. Pp. 183. $2.95. 

CauirorNiA Pustic Outpoor ReEcREATION 
Pitan—Panrt II. Documents Section, Print 
ing Div., Sacramento, Calif. Pp. 203. Pa 
per, $2.00. 

Camper’s Bisie, Tue, Bill Riviere. Double- 
day, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp 
176. Paper, $1.95. 


*For younger readers. 
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Cave or SHouTING SILENCE, THE,* (Zion Na- 
tional Park), Olive Burt. John Day, 62 W. 
45th St.. New York 36. Pp. 191. $3.50. 

1961 Directory oF AccreDITED CAMps. Amer. 
Camping Assoc., Martinsville, Ind. Pp. 261. 
Paper, $1.00 (plus 9¢ postage). 


Directory oF SUMMER Group ProcrAMs for 


Children in New York City, 1960. Commu- 
nity Council of Greater N. Y., 345 E. 45th 
St., New York 17. Pp. 44. Paper, $1.25. 

FamiLy Boatine, Lillian Borgeson and Jack 
Speirs. Fawcett Books, Greenwich, Conn. 
Pp. 144. Paper, $.75. 

GuImDE TO THE WYOMING MOUNTAINS AND WIL- 
DERNESS AREAS, Orris H. and Lorraine Bon- 
ney. Sage Books. 2679 York Denver 10, 
Colo. Pp. 389. $6.50. 

Here’s Hawau, Bob Krauss. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 210 Madison Ave., New York. Pp. 
288. $4.50. 

Hittsway Travet Guipe (9th ed.), Roland 
L. Hill. Hillsway Co., Box 2090, Long 
Beach, Calif. Pp. 130. Paper, $2.50. 

How to Make Money with FamiLy Camp- 
cRoUNDS. Camping Council, 17 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. Kit. $1.00. 

Jewish Community Center Day CampIinc. 
Natl. Jewish Welfare Bd., 145 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. Pp. 48. Paper, $1.00. 

MaIne IN Story AND LEGEND, THE, 
Dorothy Simpson. J. B. Lippincott, E. 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia. Pp. 256. 
$5.50. 

Meet THE Soutuwest Deserts, Philip Welles. 
Dale Stuart King, Six Shooter Canyon, 
Globe, Ariz. Pp. 82. Paper, $1.00. 

Mexico—Wuere Everytuinc Costs Less! 
Norman D. Ford. Harian Pub., Greenlawn, 
N. Y. Pp. 82. Paper, $1.50. 

Money CONVERTER AND TIPPING GUIDE FOR 
European TrAveL, Charles Vomacka. Do- 
ver Pub., 180 Varick St., New York 14. Pp. 
128. $.60. 

More Fun For Your Vacation, Peter Col- 
lier. Employee Relations, 13 E. 53rd St., 
New York 22. Pp. 15. $.25. 

Ruta Noste’s Guine to New 
NG. Berkshire Pub., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Pp. 72. Paper, $1.50. 

San Francisco, City at the Golden Gate, Har- 
old and Ann Gilliam. Arts, Inc., 667 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 21. Unpaged, $3.50. 

TRAILERING TO ALASKA. Trail-R-Club of 
America, Box 1376, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Pp. 112. Paper, $2.50. 


Courtesy True, The Man's Magazine 


¥ 
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“Just think, men. In a matter of mo- 
ments, we'll be the first human beings...” 


Trave. Gume NORTHEASTERN STATES, pp. 
480; CairorNiA-NEVADA, pp. 335; GREAT 
Lakes AREA, pp. 383; SouTH CENTRAL AND 
SOUTHWESTERN States, pp. 480. Simon & 
Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pa- 
per, $1.00 each. 

TraveL Routes Arounp THE WorLD, Crown 
Pub., 419 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 
130. $1.00. 

TRAVEL TRAILERS AND THE CLuss, Richard L. 
Hayes. International Mail Order Enter- 
prises, Box 1376, Beverly Hills, Calif. Pp. 
187. Paper, $3.00. 

Vacation Guipe, United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico. Rand McNally, 8255 Central Park 
Ave., Skokie, Ill. Pp. 192. $1.95. 

Vacations Asroap XIII, 1961. UNESCO 
Publications Center, 801 3rd Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 187. Paper, $1.25. 

Younc Forks’ New York,* Suzanne Szasz 
and Susan E. Lyman. Crown Pub., 419 
Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 124. $3.95. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Aputt Leapersuip, March 1961 
Creative Leadership, L. R. Moody. 
Finding Leadership in a Low-Income Urban 
Area, Leonard Brickman. 
One Man’s Formula for Leadership Devel- 
opment, James Good. 
Arts AND Activities, May 1961 
Journey into Space (papier-maché sculp- 
ture), Leendert Kamelgarn. 
“As We Live and Breathe . . .” 
Vrs. Ralph B. Maxwell. 
The Four Faces of Art, Marian Hawes. 
Collage for a Reason, Gerald F. Brommer. 
How Simple Is String? Max Klaeger. 
HEALTH AND SaFety, Spring 1961 
“Pluses for Fitness” in Camp Skin and 
Scuba Diving. 
Nationa Parks, May 1961 
Last Call for a Cape Cod Seashore, Lewis 
A. Carter. 
Tue Optimist, April 1961 
Issue devoted to boys’ work. 
Parents’, April 1961 
TV. Movies, Comics . . . Boon or Bane to 
Children, Anna W. M. Wolf. 
Spare Time Jobs for Teen-Agers, Marthe 
Gross. 


(puppetry), 


. May 1961 
Bowling Is a Family Sport, Lynn Marett. 
Fun with a Purpose for Vacationing Teens, 
Meyer Reinhold. 
Topay’s Heartu, May 1961 
For Vacation Fun, Follow the Ohio River 
Route, George Laycock. 
Far Reaching Fight Against Mental Re- 
tardation, Lillian Pompian. 
Woman’s Day, May 1961 
Story of American Needlework #3: Cross- 
Stitch, Rose Wilder Lane. 
My Babies Who Ate June Bugs, Hilda Cole 
Espy with Stanley Oliver Grierson. 
The Magic Onion (puppet play). Bil Baird. 
Dictionary of Embroidery Stitches. 
Wonder of Flowers, Jean Hersey. 
YMCA Macazine, April 1961 
The Silent World of Contemporary Art, 
Alice Hoskins. 
Public Relations on a Shoestring. Pat 
Criscitiello. 
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ups personnel morale, cuts absenteeism, 


helps increase production. That's 

a pretty good case for in-plant athletic 

programs. Studies prove it out—plants with 

sports participation for employees 


are more productive. 

Just having the program isn’t enough, however. Your plant needs the right athletic program, 
correctly planned and executed, and supplied with the right equipment. Your MacGregor dealer is an 
expert on setting up and operating leagues of all kinds, and he certainly has the finest sports 
equipment available right in his own store. He can assist you with initial planning, scheduling, 
tournament bracketing, selection of equipment, and even sanctioning by local athletic groups if 
necessary. He’s also adept at giving tired old programs a vigorous boost. Get your plant’s athletic 
program started, or rejuvenated, now. Keep your employees’ after-hours energies and tensions 

in control by giving them controlled conflict. A call to your MacGregor dealer, or a 


y visit to his store, will get things moving. Do it today. 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK 


WORLD LEADER IN RECREATION 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 
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This is the first in a series of 

is on The Per- 
forming Arts as Recreation 
which will be carried in 
RECREATION from time to 
time. Each will also be made 


music 
recreation 


about our new pamphlet 


The first in a series on The Performing Arts as 
Recreation. You will want a copy for 
each member of... 


Your staff Your board or commission 
Advisory Committees Citizen committees 


Clubs Planning groups 


Fundraising Promotion of bond issues 
Publicity Selling recreation 
Education Training of volunteers 


+ 


11 to 24 copies—$.85 each ¢ 25 or more—$.75 each 
100 or over—$65 per hundred ¢ Single copy—$1.00 


(ORDER —— — 
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THE NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
& West Eighth Street ° New York 11, N. Y. 
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1 THE PERFORMING 

ARTS AS 
RECREATION 
available separately, in re- 
print form. 

i 


